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Agricultural Improvement in England. 
We have received through the Mark Lane 
Exprese and other English journals full accounts 
of the great Fairs held this season in Great Brit- 
ain. The recent change in the Corn Laws has 
not the effect to dampen the ardor with which 
improvements in grain and root culture have 
been prosecuted. Be the prices what they may, 
nglishmen will continue to augment their crops 
and ability to feed their own people, for many 
years tocome. Hitherto there has been a strong 
popular prejudice against the use of labor-saving 
machinery, and steam power, in rural affairs.— 


It was thought to diminish the demand for manu-| 


allabor. Experience, however, has satisfied the 
more intelligent portion of laboring persons that 
instead of lessening the demand for their services, 
the use of machinery and improved implements 
has the effect to render their skill and toil more 
valuable, because they are far more productive. 
Having seen men in cur own Legislature who 
are truly learned in matters of law, politics, and 
classical literature, denounce the use of labor- 


saving machinery as a wrong done to the poor 


into his hand and his labor would be worth five 
times more than it would with a small knife. Give 
him a good cradle and let him know how to use 
it, and his labor will be worth as much again as 
it was with the sickle. Now, let him learn to 
use a good reaper propelled by horse-power that 
will cut 20 acres of wheat in a day, and his labor 
will be twice as valuable as it was with a cradle. 
In England, a single steam engine reclaims, by 
pumping out the water, 30,000 acres of waste 
land, which gives employment to 5,000 persons. 
Is this engine a bad or a good thing ? 


The great improvement of this year is an ad- 
mirable contrivance to transport manure from the 
barn-yard to the fields and spread it, without the 
jlabor of hauling in any form. It also combines 
ithe advantage of a great saving in the fertilizing 
| elements contained in the excretions of animals, 
and rotted vegetables. ‘These ingredients are 
composted in a large reservoir, and leached, like 
| r ‘ : 
tan-bark in a large leather factory, to dissolve 
‘out all the fertilizing matter in the manure.— 
|From the reservoir (which is on high ground) 

the liquid is conveyed under ground in wooden 
| pump-logs or coarse linen hose pitched with tar 
land rosin, to all the fields. Hose is fastened to 
|the tube containing the liquid in the field, whic! 
liquid is distributed over an acre of ground, : 
| water may be over a like surface from the move- 
‘able hose of a fire engine. 

In this way, it will be seen that the farmer can 
‘apply as little or as much, and as often as he 
chooses, any compound of soluble ingredients to 
‘hiscrops. The expense of putting down cement 
|pipes, in many parts of this state, which will last 
|for ages, can not be great. Indeed, we think the 
gan in using manure in a liquid state, and hav- 
|ing the barn on the highest ground so that it will 
run, by its own gravity, into every field, will be 
greater to the husbandman than the advantage to 
ithe tanner of leaching his bark in a vast reser- 
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who must work for a living, we will say a word, voir, and permitting the ooze to flow through ten 
or two on the merits of this question. The ser-| thousand sides of leather, instead of laying them 
vice of a man to harvest wheat with a jack-knife all away by hand in ground bark. 

would be worth next to nothing. Put a sickle 


Who among our readers will refuse to study 
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alike both the art and the scrence of feeding Salt and Ashes. 
plants ? Unless we study to save labor by every| ‘Hz that makes two blades of grass grow, where but one 
means in our power, and to use our manure to erpaliticians Yeti better of mankind than the whole race 
he es ay pets a > +» aly Ae "| ‘The above maxim has been repeated, and hon 
beac ‘d oe8 ki By i oe ‘8 | ored for more* than two thousand years. We 
pepe say poy Lae fertilizing gases be use it an 0 text upee which he offer a few remarks 
der , ! on the importance of making efforts to improys 
prevented, surely a little study and practice will one’s system of farming every year. No person 
one how ae woe yore ina grag We gece should permit 365 days to elapse without being 
in & bomer way tint f ‘I attempt to conscious of having learned some valuable lessons 
ir act a hwo nae, nay a in the branch of business to which his time and 
: ; ; attention are devoted. So long as the practica! 
eee lage to learn the things which 1000 Ibs. farmer can not say in truth, ‘no more blades of 
of wheat are made of, and wnat ee = aw grass or grain can grow on my farm than now 
things 1000 Ibs. of straw can not furnis oS ere © | do,” he should both study and labor to make im 
your straw into compost, and fail not to add the | provements. Among aiken meena; ‘Gut of try 
lacking ee aaa a — = yield of the | ing carefully conducted experiments in the use 
seeds of wheat. any Crete Bave Ge SUC! of available substances as fertilizers, can be 
cess in making wheat straw, but fail in getting it) | med as of great importance. We are anxious 
well filled with plump seed. — I hree-fourths of | to see a compound of equal parts of common sal 
the earthy matter in kernels of wheat are phos-| 34 wood ashes, applied at the rate of from ten to 
phates of lime, potash, magnesia, and soda. ‘twenty bushels per acre on wheat fields this fal! 
Do you wish to transform the manure obtained | coon after seeding. If the coals and other hard 
from cattle feeding on timothy hay into a large lumps in ashes are riddled out, and the salt made 
crop of potatoes? Let us tell you then that 100 fine, the two can be evenly scattered over the 
lbs. of the earthy elements in timothy contain | ground by the machines much used in this sec 
but 124 pounds of potash ; while a like weight tion for sowing wheat and plaster. The machine 
of the mineral elements in potatoes has 514 lbs. i, drawn by a horse, and sows ten feet wide about 
of that alkali. To get the 514 Ibs. of potash for). fast as he can walk. Such an implement is 
your potato crop, will you apply four t2mes more | of course equally valuable to scatter broad-cast 
timothy hay manure than you need, or will you) gither ashes or salt alone. 
add potash to your manure for potatoes, in the) ince the time alluded to in the second book 
shape of ashes mixed with the manure in the! of Kings, when Elisha “ healed the waters,” and 
compost heap * ‘rendered barren land fertile by the use of ‘salt ; 
Kind reader, if you are a farmer, do think of and since the time of St. Luke, who speaks of 
these things. Don’t manure as though you «salt which has lost its savor, and is neither f 
thought oat straw and oats are one and the same for the land, nor yet for the dung-hill,” this in 
thing. Your horses know better than that. valuable mineral has been known to improve the 
rr are soil. Having astrong attraction for moisture 0 
Corrections.—In a paragraph headed *‘In-| water, and from its extreme solubility, being 
formation wanted,” we used by mistake the word | very liable to be washed out of open, sandy soils, 
Recording instead of Corresponding Secretary of | it is on light, gravelly, or sandy land that its ef 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in our last | fects have been signal, and most useful. In Eng 
number. It is the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. | land, whose humid climate, and clayey soil would 
J. B. Nott, and not the Recording Secretary, | lead us to expect but little benefit from the appli 
Mr. Luther Tucker, who was employed to lec-' cation of salt, it is regarded as a standard fertil: 
ture on rural topics in different parts of the State, zer in the interior of the island away from the 
by the Board of the Society. Since we asked'sea shore. It is scattered broad-cast with the 
for information in regard to these Lectures, we! hand, or mixed up with manure. The quantity 
have seen the Cor. Secretary, who informed us’ applied varies from 5 to 40 bushels per acre. |! 
that he had been busily engaged in collecting in-!is, like other manure, applied to land near the 
formation up to this tirne, since his appointment, | time when the seed is placad in the earth to grow. 
and that he now is ready to respond to any call for! As a top dressing it is also used with decided ad 
his services as a iecturer. vantage. 
In a notice of our Geological Excursion, we | But as salt contains but two of the eight or ten 
spoke of Fall Creek as being two miles south of, minerals required by Nature to form cultivated 


Caledonia. - It should nave been two miles south | Plants, and which are always found in their ash 
of Geneseo. es, we earnestly recommen! the use of such 


—— + |ashes as the fat of the land gives to forest trees, to 

Tue Arece Crop is said to be greatly injured aid Nature in forming for the skilful husbendman 
throughout Europe. This will make American bountiful crops. Tell us, practical farmer, can 
apoles in g-eater demand than ever. vou net jrige pretty accurately of the quality of 
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a soil by the character of the timber that grows| the plant,) surround a single stem, they kill it. 
upon it? And if you take the coal and ashes! Mr. Suerrer has observed that seeds buried 
furnished by the timber, or vegetables of a iarger| but one or two inches deep send up new stems 
rowth, and apply them to your cultivated fields, | from their first joint below the one where the 
do you not get the best essence of the soil, which | grubs lie, after they have nearly or quite de- 
forest trees have been 200 years in extracting !| stroyed that on which they subsist. If the seed 
On the borders of their numberless deserts,|be buried deep, and the first joint far in the 
where little or nothing will grow, the Africans | earth this second growth rarely takes place, and 
gather an armful of sticks, and burn ther pre- | the plant either dies outright, or in the end comes 
paratory to planting a hill of corn. Without the to little or no account. We saw seviral wheat 
sticks, whese ash contains the identical minerals} plants where the second growth had already 
found in the ash of corn, and which minerals are | commenced this autumn. It is proper to remark 
indispensable to the growth of that plant, no corn | that, Mr. S. raises most of his wheat on the Gen- 
can be raised. Whoever has seen crops grow |esee flats, and finds from experience that a thin 
where log-heaps have been burned, need not be | covering of seed is better than a heavy one. His 
told of the value of wood ashes. Ary quantity |seed was sown on the last days of August. He 
from five to tifty bushels per acre, can be spread |says that without a good fall growth, and a deep 
to advantage on any land that ever bore plants, | strong root, the frost heaves his crop out, and 
or is expected to bear them, ‘nearly destroys it. Hence he seeds early and 
The precise amount of salt, ashes, lime, gyp-| takes the risk of the fly. As the larve of this 
sum, chareoal, or barnyard manure, which one | insect are very soft, and easily killed by pressure, 
ought to apply to any particular piece of ground, | Mr. 8. will roll his wheat fields, (some 60 acres) 
must be left to the good sense of the agricultu- with a heavy roller, to destroy the grubs. This 
rist, taking in‘o account the cost of the substance excellent farmer has 25 acres of corn which, so 
to be used, the condition of the land, and the value | far as harvested, yields at the rate of 80 bushels 
of the crop to be grown. per acre. lhe grass-hoppers destroyed his car- 
rots, as other insects did ours, and the rust killed 
all the leaves on his beets, of which he has nine 
acres. A second growth has iust started out, and 
- the crop may be half the usual amount. 
Hessian Fly. We fear the fly will do unusual injury to th> 
in giving a brief notice of this insect in our) wheat now up, for the weather has been warm. 
last, we forgot to urge the propriety of delaying} As most seasons are, the 20th of September, 
to seed till the danger of injury from the Hessian | as a general rule, is early enough to place seed 
Fly had passed. On early sown wheat the fly|in .he earth, so long as the fly shall prevail. 
is now busy (20th Sept.) in depositing its eggs | - xetilintcanind 
on the leaves of plants, at their junction with the, Early White Provence Wheat. 
stem. These eggs are of a light yellowish color, | Our readers will probably recoliect an article, 
and atenont too small to be — with the ane published in the August number of the Farme: 
NS: es A large farmer in this own (Mr. | under the head of ** New variety of Wheat fo: 
Suerrer, ) has just brought us a number of plants) owing late.” ‘The editor of the Michigan Fai 
ae the —_ _— a of et fly, (< pease mer copies the article, and judging from his re- 
ta destructor,) depositec on them, that we might) asks we think the seed of the Early White 
examine them by the aid of a microscope which | , 


ifies objects 2500 ti jin akan a Provence will prove a valuable acquisition to 
y objects 2! s atural size. | atin , 
MAGMISES ONjOCS Suww EMmes heir Helarel cise. | our Michigan friends. He says: M. 








Who will not try an experiment with salt and 
ashes, at least to the extent of half an acre, if no 
more 


iF suc ins > Ci , F nk 
( nder me h an rmapheaytes — _— see the A farmer who has raised the White Province wheat in 
inoist, lubricated line, or groove like surface, | this country for four years past, confirms the statement above 
down which the grub, when first hatched, de-| made in regard to its valuable property of peatasing wel 
r 


- . nian 8 | with late sowing. He has sown it as early as the first of 
scends to the lower joint in the stem. Its head | September, and as late as the first of October, and found 


and mouth resemble those of a blood sucker ; and | the iatter do as well as the former. It springs up and tillers 
it evidently takes in its nourishment by suction. | out with great rapidity, covering the ground sooner with 


ludgi fi he vari : f reral | less seed than any other variety with which our informant 
Judging from the various sizes Of several on @ |i, acquainted. He has not experienced here the objection 


single stem—and we have counted 38 this sea-| met with by Gen. Harmon, that of a tendency to fall down 
son—the larvee grow rapidly to their natural di-| and crinkle. It stands as well as any wheat 


: . , In the town of Hanover, in this county, it has been raised 
mensions, and soon change into pup®, or what | the present season by several farmers, with all of whom it 


: termed among farmers ‘ the flax seed state.” ‘has entirely escaped the rust, and has-produced a plump 

n this stage of their existence they are torpid, | handsome berry. It has been grown where it could be 

Paneer tir :¢| compared with the Red Chaff Bald, the Improved White 

and do no material injury to the plant. But if| Ptint, and the Hutchinson varieties, and has proved itself 

we compare the bulk of the nit or young maggot superior to either. The Hutchinson has been next in ex 
with that of a full grown one, the gain in size is cellence. te 

as 50 or 100 to 1 Wh auenbew of these | For the convenience of any that may wish to procure the 

o 1. en @ num | seed of the Provence, we have ascertained that it may be 

blood-suckers, (for they really suck the blood of had of Ruben Heath, of Hanover.” 
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On the Use and properties of Wood Ashes. | phoric acid. 


AccorpinG to the analyses of Dr. Sprengel, 
100 parts of the Ash of Oak contain : 

RE ay ISS ot 
Oxide of Iron, Alumina, and Manganese 
Lime, ‘ 
Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Soda, : obama 

Sulphuric acid, .... -. 

Phosphoric acid, .......-.- 

Chlorine, --.-- -- 

Carbonic acid 


On examining the above table the reader will 


To furnish this amount by apply. 
ing wood ashes that have only 2 Ibs. in 100, the 
husbandman must spread 1400 |bs.—about 20 
bushels of ashes on an acre. It is particular], 
worthy of note that, 4,500 lbs. of wheat straw coy. 
iain only one half as much phosphoric acid a. 
1800 lbs. of wheat. As a matter of economy. 
instead of applying 1400 lbs. of ashes to an acre 
where we wish to harvest 30 bushels of whea: 
100 lbs. of bones can be boiled to a coarse pow 
der in strong lye, and mixed with ten bushels o; 
ashes to be used for the same purpose. This is 
a most valuable compound to aid in forming the 


find that oak, and the same is true of other hard S€eds of all cultivated plants. 
wood, contains all the mineral elements found in| When a wheat-field is ‘covered with a ligh 
any plant grown in this latitude. By way of snow, so that a team may go over it without in. 
comparison, we give the constituents of the ash jury, ashes may be evenly spread from a sled 
of wheat, both straw and seed, according to the box, at any rate per acre which their cost, and 


analyses of Boussingault : T 
|all spring crops they may be applied broad-cast, 


‘or in the hill at the time of seeding. Care is 
necessary to mix caustic ashes with the earth, t 
prevent injury to the young and tender plants, 
when they first start. By carelessness in this 
|regard, we have injured them. 

We are greatly in favor of a compound made 
by the union of ten bushels of ashes, five of gyp- 
sum, and three of common salt, to which we 
would add ten of lime, did not our soil abound in 
that mineral. This compound has all the purely 
earthy elements that exist in all crops It may 
be regarded as an universal fertilizer, applicable 
to all soils. Its quality, however, will be muc 
improved, by adding to it one or two hundred 
pounds of bones boiled to powder in strong lye 

We met several farmers at the State Fair re. 
cently held at Auburn, who have used the above 
compound on our recommendation, and they ex- 
pressed the highest satisfaction at the result. I! 
,used broad-cast, there is no danger of putting 01 
too much—for ten bushels of ashes, ten of lime, 
five of gypsum, and three of salt, may be sprea‘ 
on an acre, if not a fourth of it, without injury, 
except waste of material. Our motto for feed- 
ing plants is: ‘Give them just what they need, 
and that, /ét¢le and often.” 

We have satisfied ourself that it is bad econo- 
my to apply to any farm soi] a large amount ot 
manure of any kind at once. In all cases a 
_ waste of soluble ingredients is inevitable. 

issolve common salt or other mineral in water, 
pour it on the ground, and wherever the wate: 
rans, the dissolved salt goes with it. The more 
soluble the fertilizer, the more sparingly should 
it be applied at any one time, and the oftener the 
application should be renewed. Water itself is 
a powerful fertilizer as every body knows. How 
great the advantage of having this important ele- 
ment in all plants frequently applied in gentle 
‘showers—in moderate doses ! Be wise, and add 


Straw. 
7 
67.0 
8.5 
9.2 


Wheat. 
1.3 

2.9 
29.5 

' 15.9 
6 traces 
3 traces 


b 47. 


Silica 

Lime, - 

Potash, -- 

Magnesia, ...... 

Chlorine 

Soda, - Baa 
Phosphoric acid, ........... 
Sulphuric acid, --..-.-- 
Carbonic acid, ._—- 

Iron and Manganese, 
Charcoal and loss, . - 


3 
! 
l 
3 


100.0 

It is particularly worthy of note that, while 
100 lbs. of oak ash contain a fraction less than 2 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, a like weight of the ash 
of wheat has 47 lbs. of this valuable acid. Con- 
ceding that 100 lbs. of ordinary hard wood ashes 
will yield 2 lbs. of phosphoric acid, how many 
pounds of dry ashes must be applied to an acre, 
to give a crop of wheat, both straw and grain, 
equa! to 30 bushels, and supply it with all the 
phosphorus it needs? Mark well the solution 
of this problem. 

Thirty bushels of wheat at 60 lbs. per bushel 
will weigh 1800 Ibs. In 100 pounds of this there 
are usually 24 lbs. of ash having, as above stated, 
47 per cent. of phosphoric acid in its composi- 
tion. At this rate, 1800 lbs. of wheat will con- 
tain 404 lbs. of ash, in which there will be 18 
Ibs. and a small fraction of the acid above named. 
To one pound of wheat there is usually 24 Ibs. 
of straw. (The relative proportion of wheat and 
straw varies exceedingly, as every wheat grow- 
er knows. Nor is the quantity of ash left in 
wheat straw when burned always the same. It 
varies from 
dry straw. The average is not far from 7 per 
cent.) To produce 30 bushels of wheat one 
must have on an average 4,500 lbs. of straw, 
containing 315 lbs. of incombustible minerals, 
which if the straw is burned will be left in the 
form of ash. As 3.1 per cent. of this ash is phos- 
phoric acid, 315 lbs. will contain 9.76 Ibs.— 


100.0 


3 to 16 per cent. of the weight of 


| the circumstances of the case may require. 


From these figures it is seen that the ash of wheat | to the dews and rains of heaven, such other ele- 
and straw together contain 27.76 Ibs. of phos- ments as Nature uses in forming all your crops— 
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carefully saving all these elements by strict econ- 
omy, and using them te the very best advantage. 
if lime and gypsum are high in price at your 
residence, add only five of lime and two and a 
nalf of gypsum to ten bushels of ashes when you 
apply the latter to your wheat, corn, or potato 


crop. 


Swamp Muck. 

We have devoted some attention to the inves- 
igation of the properties of Swamp Muck.— 
Dried in the open air, one pound will take up 
three and a half of urine or water. If thoroughly 
iried in a stove, an ounce of muck will absorb 
five ounces of liquid. It makes capital bedding 
for horses, cattle, and other animals, being soft 
and elastic, as well as absorbent. Saturated with 
irine and mixed with manure, it ferments and 
rots and adds greatly to the value of the products 
of the barn-yard. 

One hundred pounds of*muck or peat contain 
more nitrogen and carbon than a like weight of 
the plants from which these organized substances 
were derived. ‘This arises from the circumstance 
that in the process of changing from green, or 
perfect plants into muck, the elements of water— 
oxygen and hydrogen—are given off, leaving of 
‘ourse an excess of carbon, which makes the 
mass black; and an excess of nitrogen. 100 
parts of dry muck leave, when burned, 16 parts 
fash, of which 20 per cent. is soluble in cold 
rain water and 80 insoluble. In the 20 parts of 
soluble minerals there is one of silica, or 5 per 
ent of the whole. We have not yet completed 
the analysis, but find gypsum, and a large per 
centage of lime, (chloride and carbonate) as well 
as potash, magnesia, soda, and iron. 

This muck covers from 25 to 30 acres on the 

farm where we reside, is from one to three feet 
in depth, and rests on a bed of marl. On analy- 
sis this marl proves to be nearly pure carbonate 
f lime. We are now examining the large de- 
posit of muck for cren’e and apocrenic acids.— 
We propose to neutralize all organic acids in 
this substrnce with caustic ashes and lime, and 
then excite decomposition by a mixture of stable 
manure. The skilful manufacture of manure is 
not so well understood as it should be. It is our 
purpose to study this important subject with great 
sare, and give our readers the benefit of any 
snowledge we may acquire by experience or 
otherwise. 
_ Tennessee Farmer.—We have received the 
first number of a periodical with the above title, 
published at Nashville, edited and illustrated by 
Mr. Cuas. Fosrer. Judging from the speci- 
men before us, we think the Farmer a valuable 
auxiliary to the agricultaral press of the South. 
The planters of Tennessee should see to it that 
that their own agricultural paper does not fail for 
Want of adequate support. Published as above, 
at $1 a year, in advance. M. 


SKETCHES OF NIAGARA FALLS AND RIVER, sy 
Coustn Georce. Ilustrated by numerous Engravings 
and correct Maps. Buffalo: Published by W. B. & Cuas. 
F. Peck. 

Tue publishers of Buffalo seem to be busy, 
just now. We have seldom read a more pleas 
ing and interesting book for young people than 
this is. If, as editors of an agricultural journal, 
we aimed only at teaching men how to raise fat 
pork or good corn, without their having any ul- 
terior object, we should think less highly of our 
efforts. In agricultural pursuits, properly fol- 
lowed, there is much to ‘make life beautiful and 
gay.”’ And though “Cousin GrorGe’’ says 
nothing about farming, he says much, in a very 
interesting and winning way, to cultivate the 
taste for nature—teaching or reminding us that 

—— ‘‘round about us every where, 
Almighty power and goodness are.” 

The subject is the world-renowned scenery of 
the western part of our own State—the book is 
written with classical accuracy and elegance—the 
matter is full of moral truth and poetical beauty. 
We will say no more, for we do not wish to over 
praise, even where high praise is due. 

The following is a fair specimen of the work. 

‘* When winter has done its worst, and covered the earth 
with its pure snow mantle, and bound up with - fetters 
all common streams, the untameable Niagara scofis at its 

wer, and rushes from Lake Erie to the Falls, exulting in 

its freedom, and thunders from the precipice, and sends into 
the frosty air perpetually its canopy of mist. The mist 
sinks slowly down and settles on the island ; covering and 
moistening every thing ; and, as it falls, winter asserts its 
power, and freczes it into a pearly or chrystal covering of 
every twig and leaf, The trees are cased in ice. Their 
boughs are bent by the weight, and droop down in arches. 
Long icicles, assuming oft fantastic forms, are pendent from 
the rocks. The gron es wear a lustrous splendor, but some- 
what of the awfulness of desolation,—for they are still, and 
lifeless. No living thing is visible in them. Not a sound 
is heard but the crashing of our foot-steps through the icy 
snow, save when the gentle air sighs through the wood, 
and the stirred branches touch each other, and emit a tink- 
ling sound. And then, the light! It is oppressive in its 
splendor, like the garments of the ‘‘ Shining Ones" who do 
God's bidding near His throne. And when the Sun throws 
his beams me into tne wood, they are caught and broken 
by the silver branches, into all the colors of the rainbow, 
which dance throngh and fill the air. Believe me, Cous- 
ins !—all you've read of magic gardens, and of fairy land, 
fictitious though they be, do fall far short of real Niagara in 
winter.” 


Sxueer Hussanory.—Those that wish to im- 
prove their flocks by a cross of pure Paular Me- 
rino blood, will do well to examine a lot of Bucks 
belonging to Gen. Harmon. No man has been 
at greater pains, regardless of expense, to pro- 
cure and raise the very best animals to be found 
in the sheep line, taking into account both quali- 
ty and quantity of wool. A lamb of his, when 
13 months old, clipped nine pounds of well wash- 
ed wool—which, under the microscope, compares 
favorably with any Merino that we have exam- 
ined, as to fineness of fibre. 





Ir you wish to be happy, keep busy ; idleness 
is harder work than plowing, a good deal.— 


There is more fun in sweating an hour than 





there is in yawning a century. 
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Root Culture, Stone Walls, Snow Drifts, &c. 

Dear Eprror:—There has been so much} Eprror Genesee Farmer :—lI wish to cal! 
written on the cultivation of roots, that it would) the attention of your readers to the subject of 
appear needless to say anything more on the | walls and snow drifts. I suppose it matter of 
subject. Yet | think that farmers generally do| common observation in a time of deep snow, the 
dot realize the value of roots for winter feeding, | north and south roads are usuaily a good deal 
nor their great benefit in the improvement in | blocked up, and the traveling impeded in conse. 
the quantity and quality of the manure. Every quence. But where stone fence (whole wall) is 
farmer ought to raise at least two or three acres erected on the west line of the road, it is seldom 
per annum, and especially grain growers who jif ever materially obstructed by drifts on the 
have plenty of straw and chaff. ‘The principal |track, or pitch holes, as against rail or board 
art of raising roots is, to make the ground rich,|fences. The reason is obvious to all. The 
and well ties: and the fall is much the/|slightest observation will tell the cause. Now | 
best time to do it. Apply at the rate of 40, or/suggest that farmers living on such north and 
even 50 wagon loads of well rotted manure ; 5|south roads build wall, if they have stone to build 
bushels of plaster, and 5 or even 10 bushels of| such fence any where on their farm, on the west 
ashes per acre; spread them evenly over the/|side of the road in a continuous line as much as 
surface, plow it 7 or 8 iaches deep, and narrow|may be. Could this be pretty generally gone 
furrow not over 10 inches wide. In the spring, |into through the country, it would save a great 
as soon as the ground is sufficiently dry, harrow | inconvenience in travelling in seasons of deep 
or cultivate thoroughly until the ground is well|snows, which are usually in this section of coun. 
pulverized and the manure well mixed through it. | try attended with high south-western winds ; and 

Be sure to plant early, before the ground gets| deep drifts and high ridges are the consequences 
too dry to germinate the seed ; the last week in | opposite rail fences The east and west roads 
April or first of May, is generally the best time | are seldom if ever thus obstructed, because the 
for planting. Ridge the ground 24 or three feet | same westerly winds sweep them more length- 
. apart, and plant immediately. The greatest dif- | Wise. ’ 
ficulty in the beet crop is, the ground becomes | I would build the wall as follows : Level the 
dry before the seeds germinate, which prevents | earth’s surface for the reception of your bottom, 
them from coming up. Put in plenty of seed— 'which should be of your largest sized stone.— 








4 or 5 lbs. per acre—of the Beet or Wurtzel ; Lay your bottom on a straight line both sides : 


the expense of seeding at 5 Ibs. per acre is not from 30 to 34 inches in width. Level up and 


equal to the cost of planting potatoes. 

For further particulars on root culture [ would 
refer the readers of the Farmer toa valuable ar- 
ticle on the subject published in the June num- 
ber of the present volume. 

Yours respectfully, W. 

Wheatland, Sept. 10, 1346. 


Remarks.—Our neighbor, Mr. G., has the 
best field of roots we have seen this season. 
seldom fails of a good crop. Short as is his com- 
munication on Root Culture, it is worth more to 


(JFARBUTT. 


practical farmers, than the price of five volumes 


of this journal. In regard to the use of wood 


ashes, we will sugest that, on most soils, ‘10 
bushels per acre spread evenly over the surface,”’ | 


just before ridging and planting, will be more 
useful than to apply only five bushels. 


RePRopuction oF THE Poraro.—We learn 
from the Buffalo Commercial that the Rev. N. 
S. Smith of that city has succeeded in producing 
from potato balls by an unusual process a supe- 
rior kind of this tuber. His practice was to re- 
plant for several succeeding crops not only the 
smal] potatoes procured from the seed each year, 
but the seeds also of every crop. By this pro- 
cess the seeds as well as the tubers were pro- 
gressively renovated; and it is believed that 
trong vigorous plants capable of withstanding 
the rot or blight have been obtained. 


He} 


jlay on a course of cedar sticks, say from 34 to 4 
}inch in thickness, as wide as your timber will 
|make—to reach just across the top of this course 
jof stone. Proceed with your next sized stone, 
and lay on one or two courses of stone, accord- 
|ing to your choice and supply of stick timber— 
jselecting out at the same time and laying back 
| stone of suitable length and size for topping stone. 
|Thus proceed till your wall is of the desired 
height to receive the last course of sticks, which 
| should be at least four feet. Lay your wall 
| pretty straight up, i. e. with little slant. Cut 
‘this last course of sticks so they will project over 
leach side of the w: I from four to six inches, say 
six. Split them 4 or ? of an inch thick. Put 
ithem on and your selected stone top of them, 
snugly placed and chincked on each side.— 
Boards are as good for this course as sticks, and 
flat stone better than either, if you have them. 
Plow two furrows each side and quite near the 
wall—bank it up against the wall and it is done. 


You may ask, ‘* What is the use of these long 
sticks in the top course ?”’ It is to turn sheep. 
Wall is the best fence against every other ani- 
mal but sheep. A naked wal] is but a small ob- 
stacle in their way, and this is the cheapest and 
best preventive against them that I have ever 
tried The reader may see, if he will take the 

ains to turn to the ‘‘ Transactions of the N. Y. 








State Agricultural Society,” for 1842, (p. 374,) 
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that there is a slight difference in the plan rec- 
ommended here, and the description of that on 


which I drew the premium that year in this coun- 
ty. The chief difference consists in the top fix- 
tures for turning sheep. The latter | think 
much preferable for common farm fence. The 
former was topped with posts and boards, though 
I see nothing is said about it in the published 
description. 

While on this subject of roads let me suggest 
another thought. Our roads are, a great major- 
ity of them, two narrow—much within the lawful 
width. 1 suggest that the officers in the several 
towns in Western New York, whose business it 
is, should see to this long neglected but quite im- 
portant subject ; and not only see to, but make 


|bave not a good chance for a premium, we deem 
it not worthy of our attention ; and, when we 
are confident of success, pay our dollar and at. 
tend. If we are not successful, then we are mor- 
tified, blame the judges, and condemn the society. 
Now, my dear friends, this is not the right way 
to do; the few dollars as premiums are not the 
object of the society, any more than the school- 
master’s tickets are the motive for attending 
school. The premiums, like the tickets, are 
only intended as prompters to action, and never 
ought to be the motive for attending. 

The expense of keeping up the society is too 
trifling to deserve notice, by farmers who are the 
jowners of the soil they cultivate ; and as for the 
itime necessary for performing all the duties of 





thorough work of it. Individuals have had the |the society, and attending the exhibitions, there 


land that belongs to the public long enough. 
C. Rosinson, 
Clarendon, Orleans Co., 1846. 


P. S. A word on another subject. I have 


read considerable in the Farmer recently of the | 
good effects of ashes applied to corn. I wish! 


are few of us but what spend more time on things 


Try it, fellow farmers—give the society your 
cordial and united support,—attend the Fair, and 
let each one contribute something towards the 
exhibition, and be sure to encourage the youth, 


much less importance. 
| 


some of your correspondents would publish their |both male and female, to attend and take an ac- 
experience about quick lime for the same use ; |tive interest in the business of the day. It will 
for that article is as cheap, per bushel, as ashes |be a valuable school, one of practical utility to 
in some sections, and especially in Clarendon. |them; seeing what can be done, -and what others 


Tell how and when to apply it, and all about it— |are doing, will arouse their active energies, and 
R. 


its relative strength, utility, &c. C. 


We owe an apology to Mr. R., for having, at 
the time of its receipt, misplaced the above arti- 
cle. It was received last winter, and should have 
appeared in our March number.—[Pus. 


Monroe Co. Ag. Society.—Its next Fair. 


Dr, Lee—Dear Sir: Permit me once more, 
through the medium of your valuable journal, to 
say a few words to my fellow farmers on what | | 
consider will promote their true interests, extend | 
their secial intercourse, and increase their ration- 


al enjoymnnt. 








| 
| 


awaken their laudable emulation, extend their 
social intercourse, and increase the social and 
friendly feelings of society. 

Try it, fellow laborers,—try it,—turn out 
unanimously, and Western New York will not 
be second in the State, nor in the Union, in in- 
dustry and skill in productions and exhibitions. 
Rest assured that you will not regret the time 
and money thus spent. 

To the Artists and Mechanics :—Fellow |a- 


borers, think not because our association is called 
agricultural, that you are excluded. No, far 
‘otherwise—our interests are mutual ; without us 


The time of our Annual Festival (Agricultu- | you could not exist, and without you, we could 
ral Exhibition,) is at hand, and it will depend |not be prosperous nor successful. All produc- 
upon us, whether it will prove a benefit, be in-|tive industry adds to the wealth of the world, in- 
teresting, or otherwise. It is very much to be |creases the comforts of life, and promotes the 
regretted that so many of the practical cultiva-|happiness and general weal of society. Come 
tors of the soil are so much opposed to agricultu- on, my fellow laborers, come on, exhibit the va- 


ral associations, which might be made so emi- 
nently useful, if we could but give them our 
\nited support. 


' 
| 


1! am aware of the numerous objeetions that ronage, knowing that your 


rious fruits of your industry and skill ; encourage 
us, and we will patronize you. 


Laviges, we would earnestly solicit your pat- 
united exertions are 


many of you have against societies and their always successfu/. Honor us with your presence 
management ; but, fellow laborers, reflect for a at the Fair, and ornament the display with the 
moment and see how few there are of those ob-| yaried and numerous works of your skillful hands. 


jections that cannot be removed, if you will but | 


Let us enjoy, at least once a year, the happi- 


give the society your active support. The insti- | ness of social intercourse, unmarred by party 


tution and its mnongrenset are purely our own, 


strife, or sectarian discord; and be assured that 


and if it is not rightly directed, the fault is ours. |it will extend and strengthen the social bonds of 
The great difficulty with us is, that we do not society, and increase the rational enjoyment of 


duly appreciate the value of our societies. We isocial life. 


too generally estimate them as a matter of mere 
dollars and cents, and when we think that we 


A sINCcERE FRIEND AND 
Lover oF Soctat IntERCOURSS. 


Monroe County, Sept. 15, 1846. 
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The Farmer.—His Position, Responsibili- ernment ; and the farmer in this country, as a 
ties, and Duties. constituent part of the civil power—a part and 
NUMBER TWO. parcel of the body politic—has more to do than 


Ix my last number I alluded to some of the | Simply to cultivate the soil. He is more than a 


ws 
peculiarities which distinguish the position of|™€Te indwel-er in the country—has other acts to 
perform than merely to expend physical force ; 


the American Farmer. I continue the inquiry, | P®"’ 
for, in determining the position of the farmer, he is above a hewer of wood and drawer of wa- 
we also discover his responsibilities and duties. ter; he is a citizen equal in power and privilege 
I remark, then, that our political institutions are | With every other citizen. In him resides a por- 
of such a character as to give a distinctive and, 4? of the sovereign power of the State and na- 
elevating importance to the laboring men of the ,Yon,——upen his conduct depends the stability ot 
country. The absence of aristocracy, and the |S°!€ty, the justice of, and the due administration 
emphatic recognition of equality in man, which | 0 the law, the srpenten ger’ of on oe gaa 
are so clearly acknowledged in our constitution rights, and the happiness of self, family, and 
and form of government, are peculiar to our neighbors. The American farmer has more to 
country, and has necessarily a controlling influ- | 4 and to learn, than how to till his farm, and 
ence in determining the position of individuals how to sow and reap and thresh nase gers he is 
and classes. A laborer in England may be a,O%€ #monga great community of sovereigns, and 
mere dolt, with no intellectua’ culture, no men- |"PO8 Whose good conduct depends all that is dear 
tal development, and yet be a tolerable farmer, and to be prized by man in his social and politi- 
a first rate laborer, and a good Englishman— cal relations. The tenure by which he holds 
while in this country, where every man is not, his lands, the security of his person and property, 
only a citizen but a part of the sovereignty of the | the sweet and heavenly influences of home, are 
‘all dependent upon the right discharge of the du- 


nation, he would be totally disqualified and unfit; * : ae ~ 
to discharge, intelligently and safely, the respon- | "S which are incumbent upon him as a citizen 
_ and a free man. 
| 


sibilities of an American citizen. We have no 
titles of nobility—-no artificial distinctions created,, | do not wish to be misunderstood here, nor in 
and preserved by laws—no peculiar favors for a anything else I may say in this connection here- 
few, and which the many are forever barred by |after; | have no feeling, and would utter no 
statute from aspiring to. The result is that with sentiment of the demagogue. While I would 
us all classes and al] men are honored and res-/| stimulate farmers to become high-minded, intel- 
pected, without particular regard to their condi-|ligent politicians, [ would warn them to shun par- 
tion. Cast does not obtain, and labor is not dis- tizanship when, as is too often the case, it assumes 
honored, and the laborer despised. So strong|a mere petty struggle for the elevation of ambi- 
and decisive has been this feeling, in the North-| tious and designing men, without regard to prin- 
ern states of the Union at least, that labor is dig-|ciple or thought of the public good. It is un- 
nified ; and he who holds the plow and reaps the| worthy the honest, upright citizen—beneath the 
grain with his own hand, is respected and trusted | attention of the high-minded farmer—to mingle 
above him who looks upon labor as disgraceful,|in the dirty strife for power and office, which 
and who refuses to perform it ; and, in my view, | too often disgrace the poiitical action of the Amer- 
there is no feature so characteristic of the real | ican people; to become a party politician, in this 
greatness of this nation, as this respect for labor, ‘sense, where truth and principle and good gov- 
and it is this fact, this inspiring stimulating fact, |ernment is entirely overlooked, is a positive evil 
which has so elevated the social condition of the|to the farmer. It is corrupting to the morals, 
agricultural population of New York, and made|and prejudicial to the business interests, of the 
it, in point of intelligence and enterprize, so| people, and ovght to be frowned down by the 
much beyond the farming population of any oth- ,honest farmer every where. The evil is alarm- 
er country. ing; already party spirit, instead of purifying, 

Democratic institutions, when they have an | as it would do if pursued on the basis of princi- 
enlightened people to rest upon, are not only the| ple, and for the discovery and maintenance of 
best but the only ones to develop the full ener-| truth, has become a festering source of political 
gies and provide for the just and necessary wants | Corruption, and which the strong good sense of the 
of all the people of a country. Such institutions agricultural] portion of the people ought to remove. 
we have in this land. The political power of The farmer must cultivate his intellect, enlighten 
the nation reposes upon, or resides in, the whole | his judgment, add to his knowledge, assert his 
body of the people, and each has his portion of independence, and with manly indignation cast 
responsibility as well as privileges—all the duties, ‘off the designing ambitious demagogue who 
as well as rights, to perform and look after. [t| would make him his dupe, for the purpose of ob- 
has been said a thousand times, but cannot be too taining power and place. In this country there 
often said, that intelligence, wide spread and is no avoiding politics ; men must, if they would 
pervading all classes, is the only guaranty we | discharge all their duties, become in one and the 
have for the perpetuation of our republican gov-|true sense politicians. The enlightened and 





| 
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honest politician is to be respected, while the 
mere party brawler is to be despised. Parties 
in this country, where they stand as the embodi- 
ment and representative of principle, are not only 
necessary but useful; but when they become the 
instruments used to elevate men, and to secure 
office, without regard to measures, they cease to 
be useful and become pernicious. This subject 
{ regard as vastly important, and one which de- 
serves the candid and thoughtful attention of the 
farmers of this country—their rights and inter- 
ests are intimately connected with it, and it may 
well claim our notice in another number. 
D. A. Oepen. 
Pen Yan, Sept., 1846. 





National Importance of Agriculture. 

Mr. Eprror:—There is no business of life 
which conduces so highly to national prosperity, 
to general and individual happiness, as the culti- 
vation of the soil. It is truly our nursing moth- 
er, which gives growth and wealth, and moral 


and physical health to our country. It may be} 


considered the great wheel which moves all the 


machinery of society, and that whatever gives to! 


this a new impulse or energy communicates a 
corresponding impetus to the thousand minor | 
wheels of interest which it propels or regulates. | 
Providence seems wisely to have ordained that, 
because this is the most necessary employment 


towards the subsistence and comfort of the hu-| 


man family, its labors shall receive the highest 
and most substantial reward. While the other 
classes of society are directly dependent on ag- 
ricltuure for a regular and sufficient supply of 
the means of subsistence, the agriculturist is en- 
abled to supply all the absolute wants of life from 
his own labors, though he derives most of his 
pleasures and profits lens an interchange of the 


products of labor with the other classes of soci-| 


ety. Agriculture has been called the parent of 
arts, not only because it preceded al] others, 
but because the other arts are its legitimate off- 


spring, and cannot continue long to exist with-| 


out it. It is the great business of civilized life, 


and gives employment to a vast majority of every , 


people. 

The substantial prosperity of a country is al- 
ways in proportion to its agricultural wealth and 
industry. Commerce and manufactures may 
give temporary consequence to a State, but these 
are always a precarious dependence. Venice, 
Genoa, Portugal, Spain, each rose to wealth and 
power from commercial enterprise. But they 
all now exhibit melancholy evidence of fallen 


American Colonies, in visionary anticipations of 
golden wealth, overlooked the teeming riches of 
their soil, and now present a melancholy picture 
of mental imbecility and political degradation.— 
They exhibit nothing now in their political or 
social institutions—in their agriculture or in the 
condition of their population, that can be admired 
or coveted by the freemen of America. 

A city may flourish by foreign commerce, by 
becoming the carrier of other nations, till for- 
eign aggression or foreign rivalship or the open- 
jing of new channels of commerce, (congjngen- 
|cies of no unfrequent occurrence,) consign it, 
like Persepolis, Petra, Tyre, and other ancient 
|cities of the east, to ruin and oblivion. A coun- 
try can be long prosperous and truly independent 
only when it is sustained by agricultural intelli- 
gence and agricultural industry. Its foreign 
‘commerce may be swept from the ecean—i's 
manufacturcs may perish—yet still, if its soil is 
tilled and well tilled, it can be made to yield all 
ithe absolute necessaries of life—it can, when 
misfortunes abate, like the roots of a trunkless 
tree send forth a new stem, new branches, new 
foliage, and new fruit—it can rear again the 
edifice of the manufacturers, and spread again 
the sails of commerce—and it will yet retain the 
germ and the spirit of independence. 

The preceding observations will show the im- 
portance of agriculture to a Nation in sustaining 
its prosperity and independence, and in supply- 
ing the wants, and multiplying the comforts, of 
its population. The same reasoning that applies 
to a nation applies to a State, a country, a town, 
a neighborhood, or an individual. Agriculture 
constitutes the basis of their prosperity, directly 
or remotely, and the blessings which it confers 
are always in the ratio of the intelligence, skill, 
and industry which control its operations. ~ 

Is there an individual, then, who cannot see 
and appreciate the advantages to society from a 
high state of agricultural improvement? Is 
there one who does not see personal interest pro- 
moted by this certain influx of wealth, drawn 
from the soil prolific in the bounties and bless- 
ings of a wise and beneficent Creator? He has 
spread everywhere the means to make man wise 
and happy- He has given him the capacity to 
apply these means to his own good. He has 
commanded him to bring his capacities into con- 
stant and active exercise, and he has promised 
to reward, and he will reward all who prove 
faithful to the command. Ww. 58. 

Wheatland, N. Y., 1846. 








NorE.---On page 224 of this number, speaking of the use 


greatness. Their population degenerated under of wood ashes and common salt it is remarked : ‘‘ We are 


the enervating influence of commercial wealth, 
and having no suitable agricultural basis to rest 


‘anxious too see a compound of equal parts of common salt 
‘and wood ashes, applied at the rate of from ten to twenty 
bushels per acre, this fall soon after seeding.” 


upon, they have fallen in succession from their In the oe of writing, the above was not well considered. 


h so much as ten bushels of salt per acre will do no 


i i icti . | Alth 
high standing, victims to the more robust ener fo a being often sown in England—-nevertheless, we 


gies of rival powers, or to the enervating influ-| 


five bushels as a full dose at one time. Two or three 


ence of private cabals. The Spanish South | bushels have often been used in this country to advantage. 
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Importation of Ca'tle. 

Few men have had advantages equal to those’ 
enjoyed by the Editor of the American Agricul-| 
turist to become well acquainted with the whole 
subject of cattle and cattle breeding, both in this’ 
country and Europe. He expresses very clearly | 
and ably our own views in regard to the bad pol-| 
icy of sending constantly abroad, and depending 
on foreign nations, for our choice domestic ani-' 
mals. /e have the materials, and the capacity | 
to supply ourselves with neat cattle equal to any 
in thg world. And it is due to the character of 
American Agriculture that the capital, skill, and 
enterprise, already embarked in the laudable 
work of improving our domestic animals, should 
be sustained. It is only by encouraging home 
industry in this matter that our farmers generally 
can learn the art and science of good breeding. 
Without this knowledge all high bred animals 
must deteriorate in our hands, and the races soon 
lose their peculiar excellence. A superior ani- | 
mal in the hands of a man that knows nothing of| 
its habits, constitution, and wants, is like a fine 
musical instrument in the possession of one that | 
has no knowledge of the concord of sweet sounds. | 
Although valuable to another, it is worthless to, 
him. The way to make general improvements 


is to sustain those that set the example among us, 
and show by practice at home what can and 
The subjoined article is from, 


should be done. 


the Agriculturist : 
FOREIGN CATTLE. 

Anovt eight months since, we noticed the followiag par- | 
agraph in the New England Farmer: ‘‘ The Massachusetts | 
Agricultural ey | have recently imported from England | 
and Scotland, one bull and four cows of the North Devon, | 
and a bull and four cows of the Ayrshire breeds ; all said to | 
be good of their severai kinds, at a cost of $3,000,” 


It was with great pleasure and satisfaction that we read 
the above paragraph, and it was our intention at the time to | 
have made some remarks upon it, but such has been the 
demand upon our columns, that we have not been able to | 
find a place for them till now. This importation, together 
with a subsequent one by Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, | 
shows that the good old Bay State is alive to the improve- 
ment of its neat stock, and that a reviving interest pervades | 
this as well as many other sections of the country. We! 
trust that while these imported bulls are judiciously bred to | 
native cows, the imported cows may be bred to none but | 
these bulls, or others of pure breed fully equal to them, so 
that the stock will be kept pure and perpetuated with a view 
of improving that of the country at large, for generations | 
yet to come, and not be neglected and suffered to run ovt, | 
as has been the case with pretty much all, heretofore ina | 
ported. We admire the liberality of the Massachusetts | 
Agricultural Society ; $3,900 for ten animals—$30° cach— 
is a pretty high price though to send abroad these times for 
neat cattle ; and we } before any more imporiati 
are made, that tue Socicties and people of this couutry will 
cast abouta little, and see if they cannot supply themselves 
equally well at home, and at a much cheaper rate ; fur we 
hold it the duty of every good citizen to expend his money 
in his own country, when it is possible to get anything like | 
the value for it, rather than send abroad. Upwards of four 
years ago we came to the conclusion, aftera pretty thorough 

rsonal inspection of the different breeds of neat cattle in 


ho 
i dis 


pe 


and Ayrshires, saying nothing of the numerous and wide. 
spread Durhams, and the choice breeds of Herefords gcat- 
tered over the country. 

Mr. Patterson, of Maryland, has a herd of pure Devons 
the originals of which were imported upwards of thirty years 
ago, from the best herds in England. These he has contin. 
ued to breed with great success ever since, improving their 
blood with continued fresh importations whenever it could 
be of the least advantage for him to do so. His herd num 
bers more than one hundred, all thorough bred, and we be. 
lieve as good animals as England can produce. He raise, 
many steers annually of the purest blood, and most faultless 
forms, for the simple reason that the demand for his young 
bulls is far short of the increase. So fastidious has he beer, 
in his breeding, that for several years after Le commenced 
he steadily refused to part with a single animal to breed, 
until he got his herd to suit him in their general excellence 
and he had made his third trial of imported bulls from Eng- 
land, the last one, from Bloomfield’s herd, the same frow 
which the Massachusetts bull was taken, At length, when 
he opened his herd for sale, he placed the choicest of them 
except the selections for his own immediate breeding, at the 
moderate price of $100; and neither more did he demand 
nor less did he ask. Would it not have been quite as wel. 
for the Massachusetts Society to have purchased of Mr 
Patterson at $100 each, rather than in England at $300! 

Mr. Colt, of New Jersey, has some beautiful Devons 
the Messrs. Hurlbut, of Connecticut; Mr. Washburn, 
Otsego County, this State, has a fine herd imported by Mr 
Rotch, and crossed in with Mr. Patterson's stock ; Mr. A! 
len, of Black Rock, has a choice herd, made up from Mr 
Pattersons’s stock and recent importations from England.— 
Messrs. Garbutt & Breck, of Genesee County, have bee: 
breeding superior Devon cattle for years, and last October 
advertised a public s le of 10 to 50 head. Withall their et- 
forts, they could only sell 14 head, at an average price ot 
$60 each. The Massachusetts importation cost $300 each 
as before remarked ; and those who have seen both, say 
they are in no respects superior to Messrs. Garbutt & 
Breck's, when for the same money they could have got five 
for one! 

A few years since, a young Englishman imported into the 
western part of this State, a very superior young bull and 
two heifers, pure North Devons, from the herd of Mr. Davy 
of North Moulton, Devonshire, one of the best breeders ot 
this sort of stock in England—his animals generally taking 
the first prizes wherever exhibited. These he found it dil- 
ficult to dispose of at $100 each. They fell into hands that 
appreciated them, and are now highly valued. A majority 
of the cows composing the above herds, are good milkers 
giving from 16 to 22 quarts per day, making rather more 


| than an average proportion of butter, thus showing the su- 


perior quality of the milk. 

Now, as to Ayrshires. Mr. John P. Cushing, of Water 
town, near Boston, some ten years since, or more, imported 
eight or ten cows and one or two bulls, which he ordered 
to be selected from the very best breeds, without regard to 
cost,in Scotland. ‘These he has bred ever since, and, wit! 
his accustomed munificence, has given away, as we under- 
stand, several young animals every year, both to Agricul 
tural Societies, and to individuals, for the benefit of the 
public. Of this liberality the Massachusetts Society have 
very unwisely, as we think, declined to avail themselves. 

_ Capt. George Randall, of New Bedford, some years ago 
imported several Ayrshires of great excellence, from which 
he has bred many young animals of equal pretensions, and 
sold at moderate prices. Mr. Griswold, of Connecticut, and 
Mr. Patten, of New York, have also imperted the best ani- 
mals that money could procure ; several other individuals 
in different parts of the country have done the same. Ir 
September, 1844, we saw pron Som in the Ayrshire quarter 
f the State Cattle Show, at Poughkeepsie, an excellent 
bull, imported into Montreal two years previously, and sent 
there for sale, with full pedigree, and approved descent, 
for which the owner could not obtain $100! Two or three 
recent y imported cows were there also, which could have 
been bought for that sum each. And yet, with all these 
fine animals before the public, from several different herds 


england, that we only wanted now and then a very supe- of unquestioned excellence, the Massachusetts Society sends 
rior bull or so, to give fresh blood to our stock, and that we | to Scotland, at an expense of $1,500, to buy five Ayrshires, 


already have about ax 
provement as Great 
opinion we still adhere. 


Tiree materials for all necessary im- in no way superior to what they could at any time o 
ritain can furnish us; and to this| home for one-third the money. 


Let us now look about a little, and name a few enterpri- degree 
sing persons who have imported and are breeding Devons! in all t 


at 


Let us be understood. We have no wish, in the shi at 
to discournge the promotion of the highest excellence 
hat appertains to our agricultural advancement. We 
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advocate improvement in its greatest extent, and in nothing 
more then in our domestic animals. Numerous individuals 
in our country, with a spirit and liberality nowhere sur- 
passed, have inves‘ed thousands of dollars in the importa- 
tion of aay cattle of the most approved quality, from 
them have bred herds equal in value, a in all desirable 
points, to their originals, But how have they been reward- 
ed! In nine cases out of ten, they have suffered the deep 
mortification of finding their efforts and their enterprise un- 


frequently, and salt my cattle and sheep on them ; and 
when they become few and scattering, go over the ground 
frequently, and cut every one that mae its appearance. In 
this way I have entirely eradicated several Lows patches, 
and ere this time might have been entirely clear of them, 
if my neighbors had not suffered theirs to go to seed, there- 
by keeping my grounds continually seeded. 





I perfectly agree with him in his assertions of our being 
led by the nose, Sc. We think it is our province to drudge 


appreciated, by those who, approving their value, are about | and toil, and leave the management of pecuniary and po- 


to adapt them to their own uses ; and of seeing them, like | 


thie instance of the Massachusetts Society, ‘‘ pass by on 
the other side,”’ telling thein in effect, that this stock, though | 
of acknowledged exe Rak has deteriorated in their Lae 
and that they have no confidence in American-bred cattle ’ 
le this fair? te it just? i 
We insist wpon it, that there are as good and as careful 
breeders in America as in England, forall practical purposes. | 
We know sev: ral cases where imported stock have actually 
become improved in their progeny by American breeders ; 
Jthough we consider that those extraordinary iastances of 
dividua! skill in occasionally producing uncommonly fine 
numals, have not been developed here as frequently as in 
England. But let it be remembered, that such animals as 
astonish Englishmen or Scotchmen at home, do not come 
to America, We cannot afford to pay for them yet. But! 
we have got the blood of these superior animals, and will 
roon be in the way of producing it equal to themselves, 


ae) 


Let us now sustain each other—at least, until our domes- 
uc demand shall carry prices up to something like a eom- 
pensating amount for the heavy capital already invested in 
our improved stock ; or until the reduced cheapness on the 
other side of the Atiantic shall be a sufficient reason for 
passing by animals and herds of equal excellence on this. 


Ganada Thistles, &c.—Discussion. 


Tar annexed “speeches” are in reply to the, 
remarks of Mr. Perers, published in our Au- 
! 

gust number. — 


Mr. Cuarnman :—I am glad to see discussion elicited on 

important a subject as that of destroying Canada this- 
tles, and other noxious weeds. Since that ball has been 
put in motion, let every farmer who can wield a pen put 
forth an effort to keep it rolling. 

In reply to the gentleman last on the floor, Mr. Peters of, 
Wyoming, I vail say I have little confidence in Legislative | 
enactments, unless there is a disposition among the people to | 
see that they are enforced. There is a very good law on the | 
subject now in force, which stands as a dead letter on 
our statute books—that is, a law requiring the path-imaster | 
n each road district to cause all noxious weeds within the | 
bounds of their respective districts to be cut during the 
summer season. 

An individual, although he lives in a land of liberty, bas no 
nght to cultivate or suffer any thing to grow on his pre- 
mises to the injury of his neighbor. Ifa tree falls from my | 
premises into my neighbor's field, and kills some of his | 
cattle, T am liable to him for the damage, although I was , 
not instrumental in causing it to fall. The Canada thistle | 
spreads both from the roots and seeds, but mostly from the 
roots. It is a mistaken notion which some have imbibed | 
that the seeds do not vegetate at all , yet it isa happy thing | 
for this country that so small a portion does come to matr- 
rity. If they were as prolific in seed as the pigeon-weed, 
the country would be entirely overrun with them in less | 
than five years. There must be a united effort among} 
farmers to eradicate these pests, or we shall, ere long, like | 
the southern planter, be obliged to abandon our farms as | 
old fields, and seek a new home on the virgin soils of the 
far west. There are many among us who occupy more 





{ 


land than they can cultivate to advantage. The price of | 


j 
| 


produce is so low that they think they cannot afford to 
hire ; they will therefore run over large fields, plowing and 
ultivating just enough to promote the growth of noxious 


weeds. They get less than half a crop, and then burn up | tu ' 
d chai to kill the seed.’ A curse will con-| mustard, a tea-spoonful of salt, a little pepper, 


their straw an 


“stantly follow such farmers—the curse at least of a barren 
and sterile soil—of empty pockets, and of cattle and sheep 
so thin that it would require three to make a shadow—and 
of swine so emaciated that they would be obliged to brace 
themselves against the fence in order to squeal. 

The best method that ever I found to destroy the thistle, 
18, to keep the field infested with them to grass, mow them 


litical affairs to the knowing ones. A learned farmer is 
looked upon as a nondescript, or creature of fancy, rather 
than a reality. If we educate dur sons, we think that, in 
order to make men of them, we must put them into some 


of the learned professions, which are already overstocked. 


Tyre, N. Y., August, 1846. Jason Smivu. 


Mr. Cuareuay :—With interest I have been listening, 
with my long ears, to the remarks of friend Peters on the 
subject of Thistles, Farms and Farming, Laws and Law- 
yers, and have come to the conclusion that he is wrong— 
wrong—and with your consent { will give you my reasons. 
Thistles, and ail other noxious weeds, (I reckon,) should 
not be eut until the seed comes as near the point of germi- 
nation as may be, and not attain it. The cutting is then 
more fatal than when cut in bloom or before. Again—if 
my friend's wishes were realized, it would come to pass 
that all the laws needed for a single State would be found 
ina boek not exceeding in size the New Testament, and 
those needed for the United States would be printed in a 
book no larger than the old fashioned Bible. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it would take a great long while to think up and 
name the ills and woes that would betide us in such a case, 
and I will only mention a few. Thousands would be 
thrown out of their present employment, and perhaps 
would be found hoeing ‘ taters,” 

Again: if our laws were thus short, comprehensive and 
simple, there would be but little lawing going on; but if 
the peaceable and quiet were driven into it, by those whose 
bumps of combativeness perchance were large, why we 
could defend ourselves in the majority of cases without the 
aid of counsel, if the new Constitution will admit, and we 
jacks would soon take the place of that more noble animal, 
the horse, and all these changes would be new and wrong. 
Perhaps my neighbor will see it in the same light, if he 
will but give the subject a second look. Asa proof of the 
position | have taken, or in other words, to show how much 
may be comprehended in a few words, I will call the at- 
tention of neighbor Peters to the law defining the legality 
or illegality of using the district school-house for other pur- 
poses than for the school on such days and hours as it shall 
not be oecupied for that purpose, and the source from 
which such decision must come, But to conclude, since 
my hand is in, | would put in fora law that $50,000 be as- 
sessed to each county in this state, to be dealt out by men 
appointed for the purpose, to the indigenttillers of the soil, 
in implements of husbandry and other things as they have 
need. The Chairman says that wont go, for it would be 
taking directly from the strong and giving to the weak. I 
admit it. and would say that my notion is to have the tables 
turned, and I will venture to guess that the nation would 
be benefitted equally as much as if members of should 
appropriate to themselves $70,000 for a private library, 

Your friend, down east, 

Siloam, Madison Co., Aug. 1846. s, F. 8. 








Cuicken Sacap.—Boil a chicken that weighs 
not more than a pound and a half. When very 
tender, take it up, cut it in small strips, and make 
the following sauce and turn over it: Boi) four 
eggs three minutes—take them out of the shells, 
mash and mix them with a couple of table-spoon- 
fuls of olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of a 
mblerful of virfegar, a tea-spoonful of mixed 


and essence of celery, if you have it—if not it 
can be dispensed with. In making chicken sal- 
ad, the dressing should not be put on until a few 
minutes before the salad is to be eaten ; as by lay- 
‘ing in it the chicken and celery will become hard. 
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Fair of the State Agricultural Society. 

Tue Annvuat Farr of this Society took place 
at Auburn, agreeable to previous arrangements. 
In several respects the exhibition was inferior to 
that of the two or three preceding years. This 
remark applies to the products of the Dairy, 
and the show of Durham cattle. The exhibition 
of Horses, Sheep and Swine was only passably 
good. Messrs. Sazrwoop and W apswortn had 
each a splendid team of ten yoke of working 
oxen on the ground. 

In Farming Implements the display exceeded 
any thing ever before witnessed at a State Fair. 
The demand for good tools of every kind, is, we | 
are happy to perceive, largely on the increase. 
We must write an article on the waste of strength, 
and the loss of time and money incurred by using 
bad farm implements. 





Floral Hall, and all the fixtures erected for 


the exhibition of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, |" 
Domestic Manufactures, &c., were superior in| 


| 


workmanship and taste, as well as convenience, 
to any before made on similar occasions. The 


work of extraordinary beauty. 

After all, the most extraordinary thing to be_ 
seen at these State Fairs is the immense number 
of people that attend them. No passion is so 
strong as that of sight-seeing; and no business 
equals that which sells amusements to gratify this 
morbid appetite. Had there been twenty Cir- 
cuses, instead of two at the Fair, all would have 
been full. 

The citizens of Auburn generally deserve 
much credit for their efforts to accommodate the 
unnumbered thousands that thronged their village, 
with lodgings and food. In hundreds of instan- 
ces these eflorts were attended by no small per- 
sonal sacrifice, for no compensation was charged 
or received. The keepers of public houses, 
however, did not forget to charge a round sum | 
for whatever they furnished. ‘There was sali 
cause for complaint in that regard at Ut.ca last | 
year; and while we exerted ourselves to have| 
the Fair this year at Auburn, at the meeting of| 
the Society last winter, we did hope that the Inn-| 
keepers of that town would give the public no} 
just cause of complaint. Before the next Fair is| 
located—which will be done in January—we| 
shall insist that ten or twelve keepers of public, 
houses at the place selected pledge themselves | 
not to exact from their guests at the Fair more | 
than ordinary prices. There is always a fierce 
scramble at Albany to get the Fair at different 
places, apparently for no other purpose than to 
make money in the operation. This mercenary 
system, which has fastened itself on our great 
Agricultural Jubilees, must be severed, or our 
rural exhibitions will soon become a by-word, 
and as odious as they are now popular. 

Having the good of the great farming inter- 








i 
} 
| 
| 


display of these articles was very creditable, as| 
a whole—while there were specimens of needle | 


est at heart, we must notice another capital er- 
ror: It is the constant practice of getting Law- 
yers to deliver the annual addresses before the 
State Society. Is it true that not one man amon 
the four hundred thousand farmers in the State 
can be found, capable of making an Agricul/ura/ 
Address? 

Mr. Srevens, of Albany, is an excellent law- 
yer, an unexceptionable man, and made a good 
speech of its kind. But it cost him time and la- 
bor, as he assured us, worth to him in his pro- 
fession some three or four hundred dollars. We 
hope this practice will be discontinued. 


County Fairs. 

We have favorable accounts of the Exhibitions 
which have been held in Livingston, Jefferson, 
Madison, Oneida, Erie and other counties, during 
the past month—and regret that we have not 


om for details in this number. 
We trust the Fairs to be held the present 
month will be wel. attended, and prove highly 
creditable to the Societies and Counties. Let 
cach Society strive to excel, and all will have 
good exhibitions. A good article on the subject 
of Agricultural Fairs will be found on page 229. 
Although more particularly addressed to the cit- 
izens of Monroe County, yet it will apply wel) 
to those of other counties in which exhibitions 
are to be held. We annex a list of Fairs for 
the month, so far as heard from—regretting that 
we have not been furnished with information 
from other counties in which Ag. Societies are 
in successful operation : M. 
Oct. 1 cnd 2 
Oct. 8 and 9. 
Rochester, Oct. 15 and 16. 
Lockport, Oct. 7, 8. 
“ Canandaigua, Oct, 13, 14, 
Onondaga Syracuse, Oct. 1, § 
Orleans “ Albion, Oct. 1, 
Otsego e Cooperstown, Oct. 1, 2. 
Seneca “ Waterloo, Oct. 22, 23. 
Wayne se Clyde, Oct. 1, 2. 
Yates, $e Penn Yan, Oct. 1. 


Dr. Ler is to deliver the Annnal Address before the Gen- 
esce Co. Ag. Society, on the 8th inst,---first day of the Fair. 


Angelica, 


Allegany 
Batavia, 


Genesee 
Monroe 
Niagara 
Ontario 





To Correspondents. 

ComMuNICATIONS have been received since our 
last from Wm. Garbutt, H., A sincere Friend 
and Lover of Social Intercourse, D. A. Ogden, 
James Putnam, A. G. M., Andrew J. Cook, R. 
J. Jones, Seth H. Higby, L., E. L. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have’ been received 
from various sources—for notices of which see 
other pages. — 

Arricies intended for publication in the Far- 
mer should be accompanied by the name of the 
writer—although only a signature be attached 
when published. Our East Winfield and Web- 
ster correspondents are informed that their essays 
are inadmissible, because anonymous—and for 
other cogent reasons. ‘‘A word to the wise.” 

M. 
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Ide’s Patent Wheel Cultivator. 

Tue above engraving represents a perspective 
view of a new Cultivator invented and patented 
by Natuan Ipe of Shelby, Orleans county, April 
18th, 1846, (for a more particular account of 
which see his advertisement.) The labors of the 
wheat growing farmer will by it be considerably 
abridged, and the raising of wheat greatly facili- 
tated. This implement is in reality one of the 
real improvements of the age, and as much supe- 
rior to the ordinary cultivators in use, as Hall’s 
Threshing Machines and Separators are to the 
old rope-wheel threshing machines, or McCor- 
mick’s Reaper to an ordinary cradle. The 
wheels are 31 inches in diameter, wih tire and 
bushes like an ordinary carriage wheel, and turn 
on two short axletrees, which are capable of be- 
ing raised or lowered at pleasure. The body of 
the cultivator is a stout frame, with two rows of 
teeth, 3 before and 4 behind, and so graduated 
as to exactly balance on each side ef the axle-trees; 
a tongue completes the whole, which is firmly at- 
tached to the frame, and serves to guide and 
steady it when in operation. The teeth are each 
16 inches long, pointed with steel, and so formed 
as to wear sharp. Every part of the machine is 
built in the most strong and durable manner, with 
substantial braces behind each tooth ; and with 
ordinary usage will last a farmer twice as long 
as cultivators with cast teeth. 

The advantages of this cultivator are manifold. 
lst. By means of the wheels the machine runs 
easy, and the teeth go to a uniform depth; they 
also afford a ready means of transportation, not 
only to the implement itself, but other things— 
as when turned over it becomes a low cart capa- 
ble of carrying 8 or 10 bushels of grain. 2d. 
The axle-trees are so graduated as to rise or fall 
4 or 5 inches, by means of inch blocks between 
them and the frame. 3d. The teeth are so long 
that the machine never chokes, the ordinary 
cobble stones and boulders rolling readily be- 
tween them. And 4th. The tongue guides the 
implement with accuracy and precision. 

Such are some of the most prominent advanta- 
ges of this unrivalled instrument. It is a too] 





that must come into general use, and one des- 


tined to effect great changes in the farming world. 
Upon the boundless prairies of the west its use 
must become universal. Let the farmers of 
Western New York bestir themselves, and im- 
prove their deteriorating lands, for a new era in 
the production of wheat is dawning. 


To Mr. Ive the thanks of the farming commu- 
nity are due. Month after month he toiled and 
experimented before he brought his machine to 
perfection. That he will realize a fortune from 
a sale of the patents seems highly probable—nor 
can any one doubt its worth, since the judge at 
Washington, who issued it, pronounced it the 
best patent that had been issued from the office 
for the last twenty years. 

J. H. Hepvey. 

Orleans Co., 7th month, 1846. 


Cxiark’s Inre_tectuat ARITHMETIC aND ALGFBRA: Ar- 
ranged and taught on the universal principle of Increase 
and Decrease, to which all questions are referred, and by 
the application of which they are solved. 

Tue above is the title of a new School Book, 
which has the commendation of such competent 
teachers as Prof. Dewey of this city, and others. 
Mr. Crark has acquired considerable reputation 
by the popularity of his *‘ Prusian Calculator,” or 
new system—at least, new in this country—of 
solving questions in arithmetic. These books 
can be had at the book-stores in Rochester. 


“Tue Genesee Evanceist” is the title of 
a handsome weekly paper, published in this city, 
by Rev. Joun E. Rosie, at $1 a year. It is 
“devoted to Religious, Literary and General 
Intelligence, and the Family Circle.” The 
Evangelist is ably conducted, and should be well 
sustained. We commend it to the patronage of 
the Religious Community—with the remark that 
so cheap a publication of its class, merits a large 
list of substantial (paying) subscribers. M. 

Sysrem and perseverance in agricultural pur- 
suits, never fail to reward the husbandman for 
his labors, his anxiety, and his capital invested. 
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List of Premiums 
Awarded at the State Fair, Auburn, Sept., 1846. 


DURHAM CATTLE. 

Butts. —Ist. oJ. M. Sherwood, Auburn, ‘‘ Symmetry,”’ 
$15—2d. W. R. Grinnell, Ledyard, ‘Albion,’ $10—3d. C. 
S. Button, Newark, ‘Osceola,’ Diploma. 

Two YEAR oLps.—Ist. To H. N,. Cary, Marcy, ‘Oregon,’ 
$)0—2d. J. B. Parker, Saratoga, ‘ Tecumseh,’ Col, Tour. 

Yeartines.—Ist. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, ‘ Young 


Meteor,’ $10—2d. A. G. Percy, Lyons, ‘May-flower,’ Col-| 


man’s Tour—3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, ‘ Waterloo,’ Dip. 
Boit Carves.—Ist. To Geo. Vail, Troy, ‘Oscar,’ Col- 
man’s Tour—2d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Diploma. 
Cows.—lIst. To Geo. Vail, ‘ Lady Barrington,’ $15—2d. 
Edward Wells, Johnstown, ‘Venus,’ $10—3d. J. W. Bacon, 
Waterloo, ‘Red Lilly,’ Diploma. 


Two YEAR oLp Herrers.—ist. To H. N. Cary, ‘ Rose,’ | 


$10—2d. J. M. Sherwood, ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ Colman’s Tour. 
Yearuine Heirers.—Ist. To Z. B. Wakeman, ‘Sylvia,’ 
$10—2d. Edward Wells, ‘ Cleopatra,’ Colman’s Tour. 
Heirer Catves.—Ist. To Geo, Vail, ‘ Willie 5th,’ Col. 
Nour—2d. J. W. Bacon, ‘ Lady Jane,’ Diploma. 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 
Bulis.—1st. To Thomas H. Hyatt, Rochester, $19. 
Young Bulls.—1st. To Corning & Sotham, Albany, $10. 
2d. os = Diploma. 
Cows.—I\st. To Corning & Sotham, $15. 
2d. ‘a hs 10. 
Heifers.—ist. To Thos. H. Hyatt, $10—2d. Ed. Wells, 
Johnstown, ‘ Fulton,’ Diploma. 
DEVON CATTLE. 
Buils.—\1st. To Lewis (". Allen, Buffalo, $15—2d. R. M, 
Remington, Auburn, $10. 
Young Bulls.—ist. To Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, $10—2d. 
8. M. Brown, Elbridge, Diploma. 
Cows.—I|st. ‘To H. N. Washburn, Butternuts, $15. 
2d. ta - 10, 
Heifers.—ist. To H. N. Washburn, $10—2d. Lewis F. 
Allen, Diploma. 
AYRESHIRE CATTLE. 
None offered for premium. 
GRADE CATTLE. 


—2d. E. A. Howland, Venice, $5—-3d. Joseph H. Stanley 
| Cazenovia, Dip..—4th. J. Boies, Homer, Vol. ‘lrans. : 

Discretionary Premiums.—Reuben Tift, Chemung, ‘ Black 
Prince,’ Vol. Trans.—Cyrus Breed, Oswego (»., * Giolden 
Farmer,’ Vol. Tr.—G. Forden, Geneva, ‘Perfection, ‘ol. 'T. 

Crass nu. Dravent. Stallions.—\st. To Ber). Pettir, 
Bridgwater, _—. 8. F. Sellen, Lansing, $5— i. W. 
a ne ornwall, C. W., Diploma. 

_ Mares.—ist. To Joseph Mabbett, Skaneateles, $10—»., 
Unknown, (Grey Mare,) $5—3d. B. F. Bonney, Hamilton, 
Diploma, 

Crass m1. Bioop. Stallions.—ist. To Edward Long, 
Cambridge, ‘Sir Henry,’ $10—2d. S. W. Holmes, Chau- 
| tauque Co., ‘ Busiris,’ $5—3d. Nelson Little, Lodi, ‘Culpep- 
| per,’ Dip.—4th. Mr. Ferguson, Oswego, ‘ Kentucky Hun- 
j ter,’ Vol. Trans. 
| Discretionary Premiums.—John H. Gardner, ‘ Young Em- 
| peror,’ (2 years old,) $10—lra McGonegal, ‘ Virginia,’ Dip. 
| Mares.—I\st. To J. B. Nott, Albany, $1024. Isaac Fair- 
}ehild, $5—3d. G. Howland, Dip.—4th. J. W. Coapman, 
| Aurelius, Vol. Trans. 
| Three year old NStallions.—Iist. To Wm. R. rinnel!, 
|‘ Champion,’ $10— d. Henry Tulley, Tyre, $5—2d. Isaac 

Fairchild, ‘Veppo,’ Dip.—4th. J. C. Burlict, Truxton, 
| * Mambrino,’ Vol. Trans. Discretionary Premium two James 
| Black, Bath, (Matched Colts,) Vol. Trans. 
| Geldings.—\st. To A. Merrill, Rome, $5—2d. No. 518 
,(anknown,) Vol. Trans. 

Matched Horses.—\st. To Amos Lewis, Drydea, 819— 
2d. W. A. Dutcher, Milo, Dip.—3d. Olney Gould, Gaines, 
| 2 vols. Trans. 





SHEEP. 
| Crass t. Lona Wooten, Bucks.—Ist. To Wer. Van 
| Heusen, Champion $8—2d. W. H. Sotham, Albany, Col. 
| 'Tour—3d. Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo, Diploma. 
| Ewes.—Iist. To W. H. Sotham, $8—2d. Lewis Taylor, 
| Skaneateles, Col. Tour—3d. Wm. Buell, Rochester, Dip. 
| Lambs,—\ist. To Lewis F, Allen, $5. 
| Crass u. Mippte Wooten. Bucks,—lst. To Z. B. 
| Wakeman, $8—2d. & 3d. J. M. Sherwood, Col. Tr. and Dip. 
| Ewes.—Iist. To J. M. Sherwood, $8—2d. 7. B. Wake- 
man, Col. Tour. 

Lambs.—\st. To Z. B. Wakeman, $5. 
Crass m1, MERINOS AND THEIR GRADES.. B 


—let. 


Cows.—2d. To H. N. Washburn, $10—3d. J. W. Bacon, | To Joseph Blakesley. 8—2d. J. L. Randall, Co!. Tour— 


Waterloo, Volume Transactions. 
Two year old Heifers.—2d. E. T. Throop, Owasco, $10. | 
Yearling Heifers.—\st. To E. T. Baldwin, Owaseo, $5 | 

—2d. Geo. A. Mason, Col. Tour—3d. 8. M. Brown, Vol. Tr. | 
Heifer Calves.—\st. To H. N. Washburn, Col. Tour, | 
Discretionary Premium to J. G. Wheeler, Sennet, Vol. Tr. 

NATIVE CATTLE. 

Cows.—I1st. To Ira Hopkins, Auburn, $15—2d. Charles | 
W. Brown, Seunet, $10. 

Yearling Heifers.—1st. To Geo. Mason, Jordan, ‘Amy,’ 
$5—2d. Wm. J. Phelps, Owasco, Colman’s Tour. | 

Heifer Calves.—To Nathaniel Lynch, Sennet, Col. Tour. | 

WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 

Ten Yoke.—I\st. To Jas. 8S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $20—} 
2d. J. M. Sherwood, $10—3d. Sheldon, Fellows and oth- 
ers, Sennet, Colman’s Tour. 

Single Yoke.—Ist. To F.. Sheldon, Sennet, $15—2d. Jas. | 
8. Wadsworth, $10—3d. J. M. Sherwood, Vol. Trans. | 

Three year old Steers.—\st. To J. Boies, Homer, $10—| 
2d. Jas. S. Wadsworth, $5—3d. Wm. Hayden, Mentz, Dip. | 

Two year olds.—ist. To E. Sheldon, $10—2d. J. Boies, | 
Col. Tour—3d. Amos Barnes, Sennet, Vol. Trans. 

Yearlings.—\st. Herod Otis, $8—2d. J. Boies, Col. Tour. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Yokes of Oxen.—\st. and 2d. To J. Boies, $15 and $10. 
—3d. A. Pine, Pittstown, Colman’s Tour. 

Single Ox or Steer.—\st. To G. T. Oliphant, Mt. Morris, 
$10—Henry Willard, Cayuga, $5. 

Cows or Heifers.—\1st. 2d. and 3d. To J. 8. Wadsworth, | 
Geneseo, $10, $5, and Vol. Trans, 

FAT SHEEP. 
ist. To J. W. Collins, East Bloomfield, $10. 
HORSES. 

CLASS 1. FOR ALL Work. Stallions.—\st. To Ek. Fuller, 
Canandaigua, $10—2d. Caleb Gasper, Marcellus, $5-—3d. 
Isaac Fairchild, Cortland, Diploma—4th. Joseph Morrison, 
Ledyard, Vol. ; 

Brood Mares.—1st. To David A. Monroe, Camillus, $10 





3d. Wm. Howard, Diploma. 

Ewes.—\1st. To J. M. Sherwood, $8—2d. J. L. Randall, 
Col. Tour—3d. Wm. Howard, Diploma. 

Lambs.—\st. To Reed Burritt, Burdett, $5. 

Cass ty. SAXONS AND THEIR GRADES. Buchls.—Iist. To 
S. B. Crocker, Vernon, $8—2d. and 3d. &. H. Chureh, 
Vernon, Col. Tour and Diploma. 


Ewes.—Ilst. To 8. H. Church, $8—2d, and 34. 8. PB. 


| Crocker, Col. Tour and Diploma. 


SWINE. 

Boars.—\st. To C. R. Nichols, Darien, $10—24. G. V. 
Sackett, Seneca Falls, Col. Tour—3d. H. Hubbard, Can- 
andaigua, Dip. Geo Carlisle, Bethany, Dip. (discretionary. } 

Sows.—ist. To W. Howard, Owasco, $10—2d. A. Shaw, 


| Scipio, Col. Tour—3d. E. T. Throop, Owaseo, Viploma. 


Pigs.—I\st. To Wm. Howard, Col. Tour—2d. ©. Moses, 
Skaneateles, Dip. Dis, Premiums.—A, Shaw, Viploma— 
C. R. Nichols, Diploma. 

POULTRY. 

Dorkings.—L. F. Allen, $3— Poland, F.C. Moses, Skan- 
eateles, $3—Large Fowl, and Ducks, J. F. Osbora, Mentz, 
$3 each— Turkies, M. B. Converse, Mentz, $3. 

Greatest variety of barn door Fowls.—Samuel f 
Fleming, $10. 


shorn, 


PLOWS. 
Ist. To Howard Delano, a Certificate—2d. J. B. Gaylord, 
(No. 3,) Auburn, Dipoma—3d. David Anthony, (No. 19,} 


| Springport, Vol. Trans. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Best Harrow—To O. Barton, Onondaga, Silver Medal. 

Cultivator—D. B. ers, Seneca Falls, do. 

‘anning Mills—Iist. To E. Taylor, Rochester, Certificate 
—2d. Daniel Clow, Cayuga, Medal—3d. John Gilbert, Ly- 
ons, Dip.—4th. O. Heffron, Poplar Ridge, Vol. Trans. 

Horse Power—Ist. To Richard Montgomery, Onondaga, 
Sil. Medal—2d. J. A. Pitts, Rochester, Dip.—3d. Buell & 
Nichols, Cazenovia, Vol. Trans. 

Cornstalk Cutters—Ist. To J. C. Rich, Monroe county, 
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Sil. Medal—2d. C. Burnet, Lyons, Dip.—3d. Geo. Catspole, | 
Conga, Vol. Trans. 
Machine and Separatur—lst. To J. A. Pitts, 


Table Appl 1 Beni Hodge, Buffalo, $5; 2d. A. B 
able Apples--l1st. Ben). e 2d. A. Bry 
ant & Sons B Buffalo, $3, 3d. C. Powis, Greece, Vol. Tr. 


hehontee, liver Medal--2d. E. Hicks, Wyoming, Dip--| Best 12 Sorts---J. C. Hastings, Clinton, $3; 


$d. Buell & Nichols, Cazenovia, Vol. Trans. 


Drill Barrow, or Corn Planter--A. M. Badger, Rochester | 


Digihome. 
Straw Cutters--Ist. To E. Lockwood, Norwalk, Ct., Sil. 


Medal--2d. J. C. Rich, Dip.—J. W. Webb, Ledyard, V. Tr. 
Corn cob crushers, &c.—-J. A. Pitts, Certificate. 
Horse Rake--L. M. Whitman, Wyoming, Dip. 
Cradles -J. Starks, Genoa, Dip. 
Hay and Manure Forks—-Barton & Belden, Dip, 
Axes—-Barton & Belden, Rochester, Dip. 
Hoes—-. M. Hine, Throopsville, Dip. 
Greatesi collec tion of Ag. Implements manufactured by 
one person--F, Waters, Westtield, Silver Medal. 
Corn Sheli« r--T. D. Burrall, Geneva, (discretionary) Dip. 


BUTTER, 

From 5 cows, made in 30 days—-Ist. To E. R. Evans, 
Marcy, $.0--2d. O. C. Crocker, Uaben, $15. 

Best 25 Ihe. made in June--Ist. To Joseph Baker, Otisco 
$10; 2d. Wm Ottley, Phelps, Col. Tour ; 3d. Elisha Shel- 
don, Homer. Vol. 'l'ransactions. 

Best 5 Ibs. made at any time--lst. To Joseph Baker, 

15, 2d. 0. C, Crocker, Col. Tour: 3d. Abram Adams, 

reble, Sil. Medal; 4th. Elisha Sheldon, Dip.; 5th. John 
G. Wheeler. Sennet, Vol. Trans. 

CHEESE. 

Best 100 lbs. one year old and over--Ist. and 2d. No 
award; 3d. Robert Eels, Oneida co., Sil. Medal; 4th. Wm. 
Ottley, Dip. Sth. H. N. Washburn, Otsego county, Vol. Tr. 

Less than one year old--2d. To ‘Robert Eels, Col, Tour 
3d. Wm. Ottley, Sil. Medal; 4th. Isaac Bucklin, Brutus, 
Dip.; 5th. Anthony Shaw, Seipio, Vol. Tr. 

SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs. Maple--Ist. To Benj. Goss, jr., Ontario co., 
$10. Moses Eames, Rutland, Jeff. co., $5; 3d. Erastus Big- 
elow, Sangersfield, Dip.; 4th. U. E, Talman, Onondaga, 
Vol. Trans. No corn-stalk sugar offered. 

SILK. 

Manufactured—To C. Avery, Perryville, $15. 

Sewing—Ist. To C. Avery, $10; 2d. Joseph Belsher, $5 
3d. David Irish, Dip.; 4th. N. M. Coburn, Vol. Trans. 

Reeled—-Ist. To Joseph Belsher, $5; 2d. N. M. Coburn, 
Dip.; 3d. David Irish, Vol. Trans. 

Cecoons—Ist. N. M. Coburn, $10; 2d. J. Belsher, C. Tr. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen Blankets--Ist. ‘Io Wm. Ottley, $5; 2d. F. I 
Brown, Elbridge, $4; 3d. Geo. W. Henry, Lewis co., $3. 

Flannels—-Ist. To Albert L. White, $5; 2d. C. Avery, 
$4: 3d. Wm, Ottley, $3. 

Woolen Cloths—-Ist. To M. W. Priest, Little Falls, $5 
2d. and 3d. O. Kellogg, Skaneateles, $4 and 3. 

Woolen Carpets——Ist. To Jona. Congor, Groton, $5; 2d. 
No. 474, (unknown,) $4; 3d. D. C. Monroe, Elbridge. $3. 

Tow Cloth—A. Shaw, Scipio, $3. 

Linen—lIst. To A. Pine, Pittstown, $5; 2d. F. P. Brown, 
$1; 3d. E. W. Bateman, Venice, $3. 

Linen gy To A. Pine, $5; 2d. Margaret Jefiry, 
Truxton, 3d. G. W. Henry, Martinesburgh, $: 

oaticerth atone By To Hotchkiss & Smith, Auburn. $5; 

J. Barbour, Auburn, #4; 3d. Miss A. R. Smith, Ver- 


a 5: i. ’ : ; 
Double C t Coverlets—Ist. To Caroline Jones, Onei- 
da co., $4; 2d, C. R. Nichols, Darien, $3; 3d, C. Britt, Per- 


ryville, $2; 4th. J. Congor, Groton, Vol. Trans. 

Knit Woolen “tochings--1st. To Margaret Jeffry, $2; 2d. 
Mrs. Greenleaf, Watertown, Vol. Tr.; 3d. David Thomas, 
Aurora, Diploma. 

Wove Woolen Stockings—Miss L.. C. Morris, Auburn, $2. 

Linen Thread—-R. 8S. Ransom, Perryville, $2. 

Kersey--Ist. To C. Britt, $3; 2d. R. 8. Ransom, $2; 3d 
A. Pine, Vol. Trans. 

Linen Knit Stockings—-Ist. To C. Gridley, Sennet, $2; 
2d. E. W. Bateman, Vol. Tr.; 3d. J. L. Eastman, Lodi, Dip. 

Knit Cotton Stockings—1st. 2d. and 3d. L. C. Morris, 
Auburn, $2, Vol. Trans. and Diploma. 

Bed Quilts—1st. Rebecca Johnson, Syracuse, $5; 2d. 
L. C. Morris, $3; 3d. B. F, Hawks, Phel $2. 

Carpets—Ist. Wm. Ranney, rif 3; 2d. Geo. 
Hawley, ey wh os 3d. A. Adams. ol. Trans. ; 
4th, Jonsthan Paddock, Aurelius, Vol. Trans 


Seedlin Apple-—-Ieaac Hildreth, Geneva, Fae 

Table Pears--ist. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $3 
2d. Benj. Hodge, Vol. Trans, 

Winter Pears---Ellwanger & Barry, Vol. Trans. 

Quinces---Geo. Underwood, Auburn, do. 

Native Grapes---Edw. Thomas Geneva, do. 

Foreign Grapes---C. Parsons, Skaneateles, do. 

Peaches---Bissell & Hooker, Rochester, do. 

Plums---G. F. Pratt, Buffalo, do. 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest Variety---Ist. Jas. Wilson, Albany, Sil. Meda! 
2d. L. W. Jackson, Schenectady, Dip.; 3d. Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 

Seedling Dahlias---Ist. and 2d. Edw. Thomas, Dip. each 

Best 25 varieties Dahlias---1st. Jas Wilson, Silver Meda! 
2d. Ellwanger & Barry, Dip.; 3d. 1. W. Jackson, Vol. tr 

Floral Ornament---Jas. Wilson, Silver Medal. 

Boquets---ist. Jas. Wilson, Col. Tour, 2d. and 3d. L. Me 
nard, Albany, Dip. and Vol. Trans. 

Green House Plants---1st. Mrs. M. Miller, Auburn, Dip 
2d. Miss H. C, Moses, Skaneateles, Vol. ‘Trans 

German Astor---l, W. Jackson, Vol. Trans. 

Best 12 Roses—Ist. Jas. Wilson, Dip.; 2d. Ellwanger & 
Barry, Vol. Trans. 

DiscreTioNaRY. Floral Ornaments—Diplomas awarded 
as follows: To Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, Willow Brook 
Elihu Tyler, Butfalo; Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester; Prof 
Coppock, Butlalo; Wm. Webb, Buffalo; Benj. Hodge, rare 
and beautiful roses, Buffalo; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 


VEGETABLES, 


Water Melons—H. N. Langworthy, Rochester, .. Col. Tr 
Musk Melons---Geo, Cooper, Irondequoit, -. . . - Vol. Trans 


White Carrots---C,. F. Crosman, Rochester, do. 
Field Carrots---Joseph H. Osborn, Mentz, . do. 
Beets, (Long Blood,)—C. F. Crosman, -.. . - - . do. 
White Parsnips---George Cooper, ..... - do. 
White Table Turneps— do. do 
Cabbabes— do. do. 
Tomatoes—C. F. Crosman, J —— do. 
Egg Plant— do. do. 
Sweet Potato—H. G. Dickinson, ---. ‘ do 
Lima Beans---Ira !'opkins, Auburn, .....-.-. do. 
Parsley---Geo. Cooper, ... do. 


Squashes---H. G. Dic kinson, ‘1 weighing 80 Ibs. do. 
H. Hubbard, Canandaigua, six from one seed 
weighed 574 lbs., one of which weighed aan do 


Pumpkins—C. Moses, Skaneateles, ..... do. 
Seed Corn—Chester Gridley, Sennet, ...-. .-.- do. 
Dr. John Thompson, Leds: Ws nstacdn~<sie do 
Joseph F. Osborn, Mentz, -..- S ailcat do. 
Mangal Wurtzel—Jas. Rattle, Sennet, _._.- do. 
Sugar Beets—Joseph F. Osborn, .-.....--. do. 
Dis. premium for beets, carrots and millet, Thos. do. 
Ogden, .-... do 

do. sweet corn, red pepper, ‘A. Custin, do. 
| Wheat—R. Harmon, 3 varieties, Wheatland, do. 
Martin Smith, white flint, do. 5 


| 





$5. 
Best Table Potatoes—Ist. C. R. Nichols, Mercers, Darien 
$2; 2d. C. F. Crosman, (Long Pink Eye,) Vol. Trans.; 34 
Joseph F. Osborn, Vol. Trans. 
Seedling Potatoes—N. 8. Smith, (Pink Eye,) Buffalo, $5 


do do. 4 varieties, Col. Tour 
Teazles—Richard Abbey, Seneca county, -- -Vol Trans 
Red Peppers— = do. 5 boxes, several varieties, do. 


BEE HIVES. 
Aaron Colton, Pittsfield, Vt., $5; Wm. R. Kelsey, Star 
| key, Yates county, Vol. ‘Trans. 
STOVES. 
For Cooking--lst. Jackson & Phelps, Syracuse, (Buck 


*| No. 8,) for Hotels, Dip.; 2d. D. E. Stafford, (Telegraph, ) 


Silver Medal; 3d. Anthony Davy & Co., Troy, six sizes 
(Washinton air tight,) Dip. 

Parlor Air Tight---Ist. Atwood, Cole & Crane, Sil. Med. 
2d. Wager & Dater, Dip.; 3d. J. S. & M. Peckham, Dip. 

Stove Hollow Ware--- — Hoag, Schenectady, (five 
pieces,) Vol. Trans. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

W. M. Beauchamp, jr. Skaneateles; Penci! Drawing by 

Miss Cox, Dip.; Crayon ‘by Miss Conkling, Dip. 
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fj IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Seagng Maching—C- H. poe aa, $5. 
~~Sai8temp Machine—R. H. Hall Ow 0, $1 0. 
Grain Planter and Ash Sowing fachine—P. Seymour, 
East Bloomfield, $5. 
Sowing Machine---W. H. Jones, ee Conn., Dip. 
Flax Pulling Machine---H. Hill, D 
Bells—A. J. Meneely, West rs. Pip. 
Door Locks and Beli Pulls—Dana & Price, Utiea, $5. 
ecco, Buggies—Allen & Carpenter, Groton, "$5. 
Busey Wagons and Sleighs—J. Gould & Co. , Albany, Dip 
double Acting Force Pump—lIst. Phelps & Messenger, | 
Oneida, $3; 2d. H. G. Madison, Syracuse, Dip. 
Fire E ngine—Calvin Young, (16 years old,) Auburn, $5. 
Balance slide Farm Gate—lIst. H. White, 
2d. 8. Benham, Camillus, Dip. 
Portable Bedstead—Jas. Hazlitt, Utica, $3. 
Refrigerator, and a Shower Bath--E. Taylor, Roch., 
Horse Yoke--E, H. Danforth, Busti, $3. 
Leather- ~creasing Machine--S. Wilson, Dansville, 33. 
Imitation Graining—F. Van Doorn, Rochester, $3. 
Smut Machine--Wilson & MeCullogh, Syracuse, 
Buckwheat Cleaner—Daniel Pease, jr., Dip. 
Mill for sawing Siding--Nelson Peck, Lyons, Dip. 
Portable Grist Mill-—-J. H. Bristol, (Fitzgerald's Pat.., 
Hay Scales--J. F. Keeler, Cazenovia, “$5. 
Ox Yoke---Elon Sheldon, Sennet, Dip. 
Rock Drilling Machine---Richard Dibble, Rochester, Dip. 
Buggy Wagons and Chariotees---J. W. Bates, Utica, Dip. 
Wagon Wheel---J. S. Royce, Cuyleryille, Dip. 
Compound carriage Whee a in Rude, Onon., $3. 
Self-acting Cheese Press—W. Pratt, W eedsport, Dip. 
Seraphines—Upton & Miller, Ree hester, Dip. 
Whips—Win. R. Strong. Rochester, Dip. 
Sofa and Card Tables—C has. Rust & Son, Syracuse, 


Dip. 


) Dip 


Dip. 


Portable Hunting and Fishing Case—William Gardner, 


Geneva, Dip. 

Stove Pattern Carving—J. F. Seymour, Utiea, Dip. 

Boot crimping Machine—J. H. Ladue, Cato, $3. 

Mustard and Paste Blacking—D. Murdock & Co., Dip. 

Saddlery Hardware—Kasson Frazer, Syracuse, $%. 

Harness and Bridles—ist. P. Williamson, Skaneateles, 
Dip.; 2d. F. A. Keeler, Albany, Dip. 3d. C. 
Homer, Diploma. 

Batter Firkins—Abram Sherman, Summer Hill, $2. 

Mode! Steam Engine—D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, Dip. 

Card Printing Press—F. A. Marsh, Dip. 

Hand Power Planing Machine—A. Parker, Auburn, Dip. | 

Morticing Machine—Benj. H. Otis, Syracuse, Dip. 

Revolving Bellows—Jerome Darling, Adrian, Mich., Dip. 

Drill Sowing Machine---Pannock & Pierce, Penn., Dip. 

Sculpture in Wood, (very interesting, and showing great 
promise, )---J, Sangster, Buffalo, a boy 14 years of age, $5. 

Sash Leck--James Jones, Rochester, Dip. 

MISCELLANEOUS FANCY ARTICLES, 

Shell Work---Miss L. C. Mesris, Auburn, $3. 

Wax Work---Miss L. C. Morris, $5 and Dip.; 
F. Snow, Auburn, $3. 

Nerevie Work. Fire Screens---Delia M. Colvin, Syra- 
cuse, $5 Lydia 8, Russell, Syracuse, $5. 

Ottoman Covers---Delia M. C olvin, $3; F. E. Thornton, 
Fleming. $3; Mrs. N. M. Stephens, Elbridge, "33 and Dip. 

Table Covers---Mrs. Geo. W. Patterson, Chautauque 
county, $4 and Dip. 

Group of Flowers in Worsted---Mrs. John Porter, Au- 
burn, $3. 

Lamp Mats---Mrs. W. G. Pierce, Auburn, $3; 

Mrs. Brockway. Brockport, for variety of worsted work, 


Diploma. 

Worsted Rugs---Mrs. Lucas, Auburn, Mrs. R. C. 
Huston, Buttalo, $2 and Dip.; Mrs. Cornelius Walcott, 
Elbridge, (uneut,) $3. 

Fancy Chairs---Mrs. Sarah Harbottle, Auburn, $1, Mrs. 
Joseph Sabin, Syracuse, Dip.; Ladies of Utica Female 
Academy, $3 ‘and Dip. ‘ 

Handkerchiefs, Caps, &c.---Mrs. ¥. R. Voorhies, Amster- 
dam, $3; Miss Abby Allen, Camden, $2; Miss Green, Jor- 
dan, (child's dress,) $1. 

Fancy Painting and Needle Work---Mrs. Wm. A. Dutch- 
er, Milo, $3 and Dip. 

Embroidered Shawls---Mrs. Alanson Benson, Skaneate- 
les, $3; Mrs. J. G. Wheeler, (Thibet cloth,) Sennet, $3. 

Embroidered and Stuffed Quilts--Mrs. Joseph Beach, Au- 
burn, $3; Mrs. Rebecca Johnson, Syracuse, $2; Mrs. Rox- 
ana ©. Huston Buffalo, Dip.; Mrs. Hiram Hubbard, (white, ) 


Miss Mary 


. 
34 


Kirkland, $3; | 


$5. | 


H. Wheaton, | 


| f2. Min Sry J. Pa Mrs. Eliza Harmon, (white, ) 
Miss Patty, wi Hig, § :) abu, =, Rane Dip. 


ir. D. C. Monroe (patch, Mrs. Eliza Has. 
| mon, (patch,) $2; Mrs. W nh den helps, Dip. 
| Mrs Delhi” Dip Miss L. C 
| Auburn, $1. 


. C. A. Frost, ‘do., . Morris, do., 

Silk Patch Piano Cover---Miss Harriet A. Williams, Ro 
chester, $2 and Di 

Embroidered sik’ Suspenders---Mary C. Van Buren, Al- 
bany, $3 and Dip. 

Ornamental Bead Bell Rope---Mrs. Millard Fillmore, Buf- 
falo, $5 and Dip. 

Fringe Mittens---Mrs. 8S. T. Stebbins, Homer, $1 and Dip. 

Lace Veils--- Miss Abbott, Auburn, $3. 

Worsted Card Portfolio---Miss Matilda Davis, 1 alo, $2. 

Ornamental and Domestic Needle Work---Mrs. V. R 
Voorhies, Dip.; also for table cover, $2 and Dip. 

Bonnets- a. Cook, Syracuse, $3 and Dip.; Mrs. T. F 
Graham, Auburn, Dip.; Miss Atwood, (straw,) Salem 
$5 and Dip. 

Lace Caps and Capes---Mrs. Cook, Syracuse, $3 and Dip 

Fancy Worsted Chair---Miss Mary F. Snow, Auburn, Dip. 

Lamp Stand (Worsted)---Mrs. B. F. Hawks, Phelys, Dip 

Silver Ware, Pens, &c.---Willard, Hawley & Co., (silver 
ware,) Syracuse, $5 and Dip.; F. W. Maffit, (silver ware, ) 
Syracuse, $5 and Dip.; B. R. Norton, (gold pens,) Syra- 
cuse, $5 and Dip. ; Washburn & Robinson, (pen nibs, ) Taun- 
ton, Mass., Dip.; 8S. N. Smith, (dental work, ) Auburn, Dip 

Weather Strip for Doors---Wm. Gennett, (Gifford’s pat- 
ent,) Syracuse, Dip. 

PLOWING MATCH.—10 Esrrues. 
Ist. To Davis Cossit, Onondaga, ......... $1 

2d. Azariah Letts, Ulyssus, ............-. 1 

3d. Henry Willard, Cayuga, ------..--..-.-- 1 

4th. L. C. Pratt, Salina, -........... Vol. Trans. 

5th. J. B. Gaylord, Auburn, ....-.--- Col. Tour. 
| A special Committee on Flour was appointed, but did 
not report. JOSEPH ALLEYN, Assistant Sec’y 


Forrion Demanp ror Graix.—On examin- 
ing our files of English papers, we see no rea- 
son to doubt that the crop of wheat on the Conti- 
‘nent is short; and that the failure of the potato 
crop, in Ireland, is greater this season than last. 
‘If this be the conditson of things in Europe, both 
| wheat and corn must command unusual prices in 
\this country, until after the next harvest. Nev- 
jertheless, it is always unsafe to hold on for the 
|last stage of the market, in any season. 








| MicaiGan Sus-som PLtow.—We have used 
one of these implements, had of Mr. Atva Jer- 
EERSON Of Darien, Genesee Co., in this State, 


and like it. The plow we have is not wooded 
precisely as it should be—a defect that can easi- 
ly be remedied. These plows are on sale at the 
Seed and Agricultural Implement Store of Messrs. 
Rapause & Briees, Rochester. 





A Gro.ocicat Paenomenon.—The Worces- 
ter Spy records the following singular occurrence: 
A pond of fifty acres in West Springfield has re- 
cently undergone a change, from a pure and 
transparent color, to that of a dirty yellow hue. 
By the application of muriatic acid, the coloring 
matter rises to the top, with a slight scum. It is 
stated that no fish have been caught in it since 
the change of apprearance, though there were a 
plenty before that time. It is supposed that some 

us spring has burst forth into it. N. B. 

his change took place previous to the late earth- 

quake, though by some supposed to have heralded 
its approach. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. We think it would be judicious in the State So- 
ciety to be more liberal in the encouragement of 
BY P. BARRY. Horticulture. “Floral Hall” may be made, 
and was in this case, one of the most attractive 
The State Fair. features of the exhibition, and a great source of 

Tue building set apart for the exhibition of revenue. Fruit culture should be encouraged, 
Fruits and Flowers here, was, itself, worth going as well by offering respectable premiums as by 
a long journey to see. It was appropriately des- appointing proper committees, who are capable 
ignated “Floral Hall.” The taste displayed in of discharging the duties devolving on them, and 
its architecture and decorations was admirable, | willing to do it. For details, see Premium List 
and reflects the highest credit on Dr. Tuomrson published in other pages of this paper. 
of Aurora, who, we believe, was the chief archi-| . ae 
tect—and who, we know, spared no exertion to) 
make it, what it really be magnificent. The | REMARKS ON THE CULTL RE OF THE Grape, and the Manu 
finest structure of the kind ever got up in this) 4, 10:6 of Wine in the Western States. By Mavzer 
country. Frace, Cincinnati. 

For the State Fair, the show of Fruits, Flow-| This pamphlet contains the substance of a Re- 
ers, and Vegetables, was decidedly meagre.— porton * The Vineyards of Hamilton County,” 
Most of the eastern fruit growers and nursery- made to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, by 
men preferred patronizing the Eahibition of the a committee of which Dr. Face was Chairman. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which, un-| The committee seem to have made a careful and 
fortunately, was held at the same time. The | thorough investigetion of the subject, and the 
people of Auburn and v cinity contributed noth-| facts which they have collected, and the deduc- 
ing worthy of notice. Buffalo was very well tions they have made, are worthy of consideration. 
repr. sented, Messrs. B. Hopcx, and A. Bry-| It appears from the tables appended to the Re- 
aAnT & Sons had large and fine collections of! port, that there are some 350 acres devoted to 
fruits. Mr. TYLER and Mr. Wess, Florists, the culture of the Vine in that county, mostly 
had nice collections of fruits and flowers, Lew-| cultivated by Germans. We should have known 
is F. ALLEN, Esq., the President of the Buffalo! jt without seeing the report, because no other 
Horticultural Society, would have had a fine col-| people could be found who would undertake such 
lection of fruit, but it was accidentally left behind. | an enterprize in a country like this. To embark 
Professor Corrock, Vice President of the Socie-| in the culture of rocky hill sides, and waste, bar- 
ty, presented a Floral Design, in the form of a! ren looking lands, where millions of fertile acres 
banner, 9 feet by 5, with “Buffalo Horticultu- are spread out on all sides, requires German en- 
ral Society” and a spread eagle, wrought with|durance, industry, and econemy—and requires, 
German Asters, Dahlias, and other flowers, on a too, a love for that pursuit, that must be bred in 
ground work of moss. It was a tasteful and beau- | the bone. 
tiful thing—an honor to the Society and to Mr.| N. Loneworru, Esq., of Cincinnati, has the 
Corpock and his pupils who assisted in working credit, and no doubt deserves it, of making great 
it. Col. Corr, of Cleveland, a Member of the efforts to introduce the culture of the Vine to 
Buffalo Society, presented a fine collection of that vicinity. But we are disposed to give some 
fruit. On the whole, the Buffalo people did| credit to those patient toiling Swiss, who have 
well, and contributed largely to the interest ot lived on “hominy and sour crout,” and have en- 
the exhibition. |dured privations that no American would endure 

Rochester did her part creditably. She sent|in establishing those Vineyards. We hope they 
in the greatest quantity, and the finest fruits—) will be amply rewarded. 
some flowers, and the best vegetables. Jas.| Whilst we should rejoice to see our hill sides, 
Wuson, of Albany, sent a large quantity of jn all favorable localities, devoted to the culture 
flowers. Mr. Menarp, of Albany, two exquis-| of the Grape, we have no desire to see our peo- 
ite boquets, Prof. Jackson, of Schenectady, ple embark in the production of wine for “a 
quite a collection of miscellaneous flowers ; and common beverage.” There is no country in the 
Mrs. E. T. Taroor Martin, of Willow Brook, world where wine, or any other strong drink, is 
a pretty pyramid. There was no fine collection | used as “a common beverage,” but presents a 
of Dahlias. The unfavorable season was no doubt sad spectacle—a large proportion of the popula- 
the cause of that. It was a great loss to the show. tion in a state of moral and intellectual degrada- 

Considerable fault was found by visitors, in tion from the very effects of that beverage. We 
regard to the great distance at which they were have heard much about the temperance of the 
kept from the fruit stands—preventing them from | people of wine districts in Europe, but from what 
being able to see anything satisfactory of the|we have ever seen we have no very high opin- 
fruit, or even its name. his we know was ajion of it. We should prefer a higher standard 

















| 
| 
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Reviews. 


bad arrangement, and we mention it now that it of excellence, in this respect, for America ; and 
may be guarded against in future. 


| we think as long as we live, we shall not attempt 
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to prevent the use of brandy by encouraging the | roots, preventing the fruit from ripening, so that they afford 
: é . | only's week and watery-wine, whiclt will not Keep. I 
use of wine. We would advise sincerely ’ the have been rather minute on the subject of soils, for the rea- 
use of neither ; but we are satisfied to have every | son, that unless more attention is paid to it, many new be- 
man do, in this matter, as he thinks best. We | sinners will be ee abandon the business. 

. . . oo s | In commencing new vineyards, the usual method is to se- 
only allude to this topic, here, because it is dwelt |leet a hill-side, without any regard to exposure or soil, it 
upon at considerable length in this report. | being considered sutlicient, if it is only a hill; the ground 
: : : q : . is then trenched about two feet deep, and terraced, wit! 

Aside from wane making, the Grape W708 thy |either stone or sod, (the latter is becoming general, being 
of extensive culture in every district of our coun- | cheaper, and answering quite as well.) In this operation 
try adapted to ii. It is a most delicious, healthy | the top soil is removed to one side, and the sub-suil thrown 

eal ¥s . : ~_| up, where it remains until required to fill up the trench, by 
fruit, and easily grown. It should be on the ta | which time, from exposure to the atmosphere, with the a:- 
bles of every family in the land. If we had an) dition of a little light manure, it becomes nearly as good a; 
abundance of Grapes, and other fine fruit, we | the pap ont Phe cuttings e pey:! planted in paper 
“pamela 4 ay ar inate ies, and after a year or two, the most vigorous are planted 
believe it would greatly diminish the thirst for in trenches 24 or 3 feet apart, by 5 or G feet wide ; the top 
intoxicating drinks, of every sort ; and we think black soil is filled in and around the vines first, and the re- 
every philanthropist should aid in promoting mainder after the trench is full. By this time the vines be 
— : ace ms |come strong, and well rooted, and in favorable seasons, in 
their culture. We subjoin the following extract the fifth year will produce a good crop. Each vine has a 
from the Report, which has a practical bearing | stake = 6 to 8 feet high ve be eaees by Sn me ** bow 
itivati » ing’ at the top, or at right angles and tied to the opposite 

on the mode of cultivating the vine : stake with a willow twig. The former plan is more gene 

The soil most congenial to the growth of the Vine, and _ ral, as it is thought the vine will last longer, and bear bet- 
the perfection of its fruit, is a rich, hght, calcareous loam, | ter, probably because bowing allows the sap to flow more 
with a dry, stony, or rocky bottom ; no sub-soils can pos-| freely than bending at right angles. ‘he vines are gener 
sess too great a quantity of these materials, as the roots of | ally trimmed in the autemn and winter, down to three stalks 
the vine will run thoroughly into their interstices. In these | two for bearing fruit, and one for the next year’s wood. | 
dry and warm situations, the fibres lie secure from that ex-| is thought our vine dressers trim too close, and that it is 
cess of moisture which accumulates in more compact soils. | Wrong to adhere so strictly to the Ruropean mode of culti- 
One chief cause of the grape’s not ripening, is the great | vation, where the difference in soil is so great. In our new, 
depth the roots are uarel te run, below the influence of | rich soil, vines have a strong and ripid growth, and yield 
the sun’s rays; they thus acquire too great a quantity of! great crops without injury ; but in Europe, vines grow 
moisture ; vegetation is carried on until late in the season, | slowly, are feeble, and yield small crops. 
and the ripening process does not commence until there is a | ———_ 
want of solar heat to perfect the fruit. The roots require |. ae a - eee — : ilies 
not only earth, but sun and air also, which are as necessa-| '4* AMERicas Frowen Ganves Companion. Revised 





¢ 


ry to them as to the leaves and branches. That the vine | ond enlarged; third edition. . By Epw ABD Sareas. 
requires the soil above described, is evident from the fact,| 4 Maxcat ox THE cuLTivaTion or Live Feces; with « 
that its roots soon become dry by evaporation, and are al-| practical treatise on the cultivation of Evergreens, Orna 
ways free from an injurious excess of moisture. Hence it | mental ‘T'rees, &c. By E. Savens. 


is evident that it will not sueceed well ina cold, wet, heavy, | A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA AND THE 

clayey soil. In the early part of the season, it wasobserved| Cacrus. By the same. 

— in all the vineyards where the vines were not injured | We ore indebted to Mr. Sayers, of Cincinnati, 
y the frost, the fruit looked remarkably well, promising a | 

great crop; but when the ripening season came on, in most | for a copy of each of these works. 

sh — of the fruit remained green and ty me | The “Flower Garden Companion” contains a 

and decayed and dropped. This, no doubt, resulted from | . . 

the ole talon too = and adhesive, into which the sun , great amount of useful information on the sub- 

and air could not penetrate. ‘The cropping of vineyards, as | ject of Ornamental Gardening. Each branch of 

now practiced by many, I consider injurious, as it not only | the subject is treated of in a separate chapter 

impoverishes the soil, but keeps it damp, and shaded from! ; 


the influence of the sun and air, so necessary for the perfec- | in a brief but practens way—beginning with 


tion of es prego. ; 'the laying out of the flower garden, and going 

After a vine has been planted three or four years, its roots | through the whole routine of propagating, plant- 
will begin to w up towards the surface, being attracted} . : 7 It al 
by the sun andair. My own experience suggests that these | Ng, and managing plants and shrubs. t aiso 
—_— — ought never to be disturbed by digging or|treats of the construction and management of 
plowing, but great care taken to preserve them, as they con- | . * * 
tribute in a high degree to improve the flavor of the fruit | Green Houses, and the propagation and culture 
and insure its ripening. After a vineyard has become well | Of Green House Plants ; and contains descriptive 
— ee ——— ord comme neg ae occa: | lists of plants, with their time of flowering, which 
sionally sti , to the depth of two or iree inches, an | oo? . Z 

kept free from weeds and all kinds of vegetation, and the will be found of great service to many. On the 
surface loose and open to the air. A few years since I had | whole, it isa judiciously compiled little book, and 
a portion of my ground well spaded and the surface roots | would be a saving of more than 10 times its price 
cut off from fifty fine bearing Catawba vines ; but from this | . : ki a4 
experiment they have never fully recovered. One of our in one season to many who are ma Ing an im- 
most expericneed vine dressers also informs me, that on a) proving gardens without much practical knowl- 
new piece of vineyard of 1500 vines, that, in the early port! .4o6 of gardenin It can be had of Mr. D. M 
of the season, looked more promising than any in the yiein- | 5 8 §- : eae 
ity, he bestowed extra pains by plowing and cultivating ,| Dewey, Arcade Hall, Rochester, for 50 cents. 

“ 


but two rows necessarily remained without any other atten-| = * és ce 299 3 t 
‘ ° °° > ’ - yar t 
tion than a light dressing with a hoe ; the result was, the The “ Manual on Live Fences” is a pe nphle 


neglected vines ripened their fruit perfectly, while the oth- | not larger than a common Almanac, and yet it 
ers were badly injured by the rot, not yielding half a crop. |touches upon a great variety of subjects besides 


It is hardly possible to plant a vine in any situation in| « Tjve Fences,” viz: Seeds and roots of 
which it will not thrive, provided the roots can push into a | Pl ie . lati d ” t 
warm, dry place, and the aspect is such as to afiord sufficient anis—dncrease of inoculation and grajiing— 
solar heat to elaborate its -a a pone - is a Culture of hard ergreen trees and 8 — 
witne rom too much wet. en the ground is work- C : : 
ed too freely, particularly with a plow, the upper roots are rae Ang << + ome of hte ag - 
injured, and, in wet seasons, the rain soaks down about the | Seneral, c., c., besides an Appendix on 
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SWAINSTONL’S SEEDLING 


“Transplanting trees iti towns and cities.” It 
cannot be supposed that Mr. Savers, admitting 
him to be a man of rare genius and accomplish- 
ment, could do justice to all these subjects in such 
a small space. Still he has brought them togeth- 
er, and said something on each that every body 
does not know. The subject of live fences begins 
to attract a good deal of attention, and informe- 
tion on the subject is highly desirable. Many 
valuable hints may be gleaned from Sayer’s Man- 
ual, and it costs next to nothing—only 124 cents. 
Mr. Dewey has it. 

The “ Treatise on the Culture of the Dahlia 
and Cactus” was published in Boston, in 1839, 
and is now, we believe, out of print. We pre- 
sume it was good in its day; but it is dead now, 
and we will not disturb its repose. 

Mr. Sayers, the author of these books, is a 
clever man, and has had considerable experience 
in gardening ; and he seems to be determined 
on giving the public the benefit of it. When 
we had the pleasure of seeing him, he was bound 
for Boston, the ‘emporium of literature’”’—there, 
as he informed us, to revise and enlarge his 
‘‘ Fruit Garden Companion,” in order to make 
it a fit accompaniment to his ‘“‘ Flower Garden.” 
We wish Mr. Savers success, and we congrat- 
ulate the public on the rapid increase of Horticul- 
tural intelligence, and bright prospects ahead. 


CompLaisaNnce pleases all, prejudices none, 
adorns wit, renders humor agreeable, augments 
friendship, redoubles love, and, complying with 
justice and generosity, becomes the sacred charm 
of the society of mankind. 


STRAWBERRY. (Fie. 23.) 


Swainstone’s Seedling Strawberry. 

Tue fruit of this strawberry, with us, is of av- 
erage large size: from three to four inches in 
circumference are the ordinary dimensions,— 
The foliage is very large and rich in appearance, 
and the foot-stalks of the leaves are long. The 
fruit is borne in large clusters on high and pret- 
ty strong foot-stalks. The berries are very reg- 
ular in shape, varying from ovate to conical. 
The seeds are very slightly sunk ; the surface of 
the fruit is rather even, glossy, and of a beauti- 
ful light scarlet, a good deal lighter in color than 
that of most pine strawberries. ‘The flesh is solid, 
and very high flavored. ‘The season of ripening is 
about midway between early and late, but it con- 
tinues ripening for a good while. 

Last winter is the first in which we fairly test- 
ed the hardiness of this variety. With us, it has 
so far proved perfectly hardy, much more so than 
some of the old Pine strawberries. But as it is 
yet comparatively new in this country, it remains 
to be proved how far it will answer for general 
cultivation in all parts of the country. 

In England, Swainstone’s Seedling bears a 
very high character. It is placed among the 
few which rank as of the first quality, in all re- 
spects, in the garden of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of London. Dr. Lindley recommends it as 
one of the six very best sorts for cultivation in 
that country. Our own experience, thus far, 
leads us to believe that it will prove, on the 
whole, one of the very finest of Pine strawber- 
ries for this climate.— Horticulturist. 
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Ananas Pear. (Fie. 24.) Horticultural Exhibition. 
Aone upward of twenty of the finest Autumn | Tue Exhibition at Rochester, on the 10th of 
Pears, lately presented by us before the Fruit September, was very good. Minerva Hall was 
Committee of the Horticultural Society here, the respectably filled. A range of shelves occupy- 
ANANAS was unanimously pronounced superior. ing one end was filled with pot plants, boquets, 
To our taste it is decidedly so. '&e. The other end and one of the sides were 
‘occupied with the fruits, and the other side with 
—— 
he arrangement was complete and satisfacto- 
‘Ty, presenting a beautiful sight to the spectators, 
‘and affording to all an opportunity of examining 
and comparing the articles on the tables as mi- 
nutely as they chose. The specimens exhibited 
were very fine, creditable to the Society, as well 
as the exhibitors. We regret that so few of our 
friends from the country were present. The 
|loss was theirs, however ; if ‘they chovse to stay 
|away from such exhibitions, knowing they would 
|be greatly benefitted by attending, we can have 
|no objections. We would refer to some of the 
‘finest things presented, but as some might feel dis- 
‘posed to accuse us of partiality, we will refer our 
readers to the General Report, in next number. 


Longevity of Peach Trees. 

Tuere is no part of the United States where 
the Peach Tree is more. healthy, or attains a 
greater age, than in Western New York. It ts 
only improper soil or culture, and bad treatment, 
that has caused early decay where it has occurred. 

The best orchards in this section, now in full 
vigor, are bordering on 20 years old. We have 
just been shown a collection of various fruits, by 
Col. Cotsy of Ogden, and among others a fair- 
looking natural Peach, from a tree forty years 
old, yet healthy and productive. 





The above outline is from a medinm sized, 
specimen, produced on a young tree imported 
from France in 1844. It bore a fine crop this 
season for the first time. The tree is a vigorous " . 
grower, with light olive colored branches, and To Correspondents. 
glossy leaves inclined to fold. Fruit medium = L. Lesvedeones. Wadet. Ce wetting ts 
sized, form irregular obovate, sometimes round- Peaches sent us by stage were not received, owing to the 
ish: surface somewhat uneven, like the Bart- | neglect of the driver, until they were all decayed. We in- 


vg a ‘ith k d quired about them at the Stage Office, but could hear noth- 
lett. Skin greenish yellow, with specks and) ing of them until aweek or moreafter we accidentally learned 


blotches of russet, becoming quite yellow at ma- that they wore at one of the hotels, — | ' 
turity, with sometimes a tinge of red on the sun-| .We know of no particular remedy for the rotting of fruit, 


- . : | Which has been so extensive this season. It has no doubt 
ny side. Stalk usually about an inch long, rath- } been caused by the unusual hot weather, which has also 


er stout and thickened at the base. Calyx small, | brought forth extraordinary swarms of all sorts of injurious 


4 4s : . fee insects. The serious evils suffered from both causes, which 
closed in a narrow, slightly plaited cav ity. |no human foresight can well guard against, may not again 
Flesh white, melting, abounding with a delicious | be experienced here for many years to come. 

high flavored juice. The core is very small, | A. Dorsey, Maryland. We shall endeavor to procure 
and it ripens and keeps well in the house. Speci-| the desired information in respect to “ Ribbon Houses.” 


a - _| The Catalogues have been forwarded. 
mens picked on the 10th of September are NOW| Thomas’ ‘‘ Fruit Culturist” is published by M. H. New 


gone, (28th.) Those we picked a few days ago| man, 199 Broadway, New York, and sold by D. M. Dewry 
ill k 3 weeks ‘haps through the whole of thiseity, and no doubt by the booksellers in all large towns. 
wi cep © weeks, or perhaps throug The idea of a grafiing ‘‘ Mart” is not bad; it would be 
of October. | convenient in many respects, but there are serious and in- 
This is the ‘‘ Ananas”’ mentioned in Downin ’s| superable objections to it. Grafts require to be very care- 

os Bat Fruit T aE 349: and not » fully kept, after being cut. Few nurserymen or fruit grow: 
Fruits and Fruit Trees,” p. * ’ | ers would be willing to cut grafts of rare, scarce fruits, un- 
Ananas d’Ete figured on the next page. We; til ordered ; and the fewer hands such things pass through 
consider this one of the very best of all the new ‘the better. When you want grafts, order them from a 


> , nurseryman or fruit grower of experience and reputation ; 
Pears recently introduced to this country, and/| then you will get them, most likely, fresh and genuine. 


worthy of a place by the side of the Seckel. This is the way we do. 
APs th tik 2 tigen Sern H. Hiepy, Port Byron. The box of Fruits has 
Ir is stated that the disease which affects potce | been received, in good order---but too late to be noticed in 


‘ . : |this number. They will be duly attended to in our next. 
toes has appeared in carrots and onions in England. | Your requests have been complied with. 
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Work for October. 

Asovurt the middle of this month, or as soon as_ 
there has been a pretty severe frost, transplant- | 
ing may be commenced. Fall planting may be 
recommended for all hardy fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and plants, where the soil is dry 
and not too much exposed ; in cold, wet, and ex-, 
posed situations, planting had better be deferred 
till spring. 

Persons wishing to send trees to the west 
should attend to it in good season. On this sub- 
ject we made some remarks, in reply to corres- 
pondents, in our last number. 

Bulbous Flower Roots, such as Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, &c., &c., may 
be planted all the month, and even into Novem- 
ber. It may be well to give the beds a covering 
of pine branches or leaves. Before winter sets 
in fully. 

Dahlia Roots must be taken up after the first 
frost that kills the tops. They should be well 
dried in the open air, and laid away on a dry! 
shelf in a safe cellar. 

Herbaceous Plants of all hardy kinds may be 
taken up, divided and replanted. Tender ones, 
should be protected in due season by a covering 
of leaves, litter, or an inverted sod. 

Chinese Roses, Fuchsias, and other tender bor 
der plants should be taken up and potted. 

Between this time and the setting in of winter, | 
manuce should be applied to all sorts of trees and 
plants that require it. The late fall rains and 
spring thaws dissolve and prepare it to be taken 
up by the roots as soon as vegetation commen- 
ces. There is also more leisure generally in 
fall than in spring. 

Storing winter fruit will require unusual care 
and caution. Gathering, in the first place, should 
be done well. No bruised or unsound fruit should 
be put in a barrel or elsewhere among that which 
is intended for keeping. It should be kept dry, 
cool and airy as possible until winter sets in, be- 
fore it is placed in the cellar. ‘The unusual ten- 
dency to rot which exists amongst fruit this cea- 
son, will render extraordinary attention necessa- 
ry. A gentleman of experience in these mat- 
ters informs us that he invariably puts his keep- 
ing fruit away in dry sand, and in this way he 
can keep it two or three months after its usual 
time, with flavor and freshness unimpaired in, 
the least. It is perfectly reasonable, and we 
would recommend it, or any other method known 
to | e equally as good, to be very generally adopt- | 
ed this season. Kiln dried bran has been rec-, 
ommended, and we have no doubt wll answer | 
well. 








Plum Stones Wanted.«-Persons having Plums or| 
Plum Stones, or common Fears with good aon 3 to dispose 


of, will be paid the highest price in cash at the Mr. Hore | 

Nurseries, or at the office of the ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,"’ No. | 

34 Front St., next door to the Rochester Seed Store, up| 

stairs. | 
Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846. 


Arraiw To Learn.—lIt is related that Galileo, 
who invented the telescope, with which he ob- 
served the satellites of Jupiter, invited a man 
‘ho was opposed to him, to look through it that 
he might observe Jupiter’s moons. The man 
positively refused, saying,—‘‘ If | shold see 
them, how could I maintain my opinions, which 
[ have advanced against your philosophy ?’”’— 
This is the case with many. They will not look 
at the truth—they will not hear it, for fear that 
the arguments they have tramed will be destroy- 
ed, and that they may be obliged to give up their 
opinions and praciices. (J Quere.—Are not 
the preceding remarks truthfully applicable to 
thousands of farmers who will neither subscribe 
for, nor read, an agricultural paper ? * 


Tue Boston Cultivator says the patato crop of 


New England is good, notwithstanding the alarm 


about the rot early in the season. 


Monroe County Cattle Show and Fair, 
To be held at Rochester, Thursday & Friday, Oct. 15, & 1 

GENERAL Exhibition and Cattle Show on Thursday---al! 
animals and articles to be in their places, ready for inspec- 
tion, at Ll o'clock. Plowing Match to commence precisely 
at 10 o'clock, on Friday. Annual Address on Friday at 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Fair will be held on the COLLEGE LOT, near 
Bull's Head, in Rochester. The Premium List offered this 
year, in Money and Books, is about $500. Shall the repu 
tation of Monroe County be sustained? If so, the farmers 
must turn out, and present their best animals and other ar 
ticles for exhibition. 


Western New York Agricultural School, 

Tur Proprietors of this Institution have pleas- 
ure in announcing to its friends and the public that its se 
ond term will commence, under the most favorable auspices 
on the 20th of September next. The year is divided into 
four quarters of 11 weeks each, but no extra charge will be 
made to permanent pupils staying a year, for board and t) 
tion during vacations, if they remain at the School. 

The studies pursued are Chemistry with the prac:ical 
analysis of soils, fertilizers, &c.; Geology, Botany, Com 
parative Anatomy with dissections, Physiology, Natural 
History, Book Keeping, Surveying, Practical Farming and 
Gardening, beside the study of the Languages and Mathe- 
matics, as usually taught in colleges. The undersigned 
have secured the services of Mr. RK. Sanrorp, of Fultor 
a gentleman of high mathematical and literary attainments 
to aid them in the Literary Departments of the School.-- 
They have also a Primary Department for giving lessons in 
all branches of a good English Education. Whatever pur 
suit the student may wish to follow in after life, it is the 
purpose of those having charge of this Institution, to qualify 
him for its duties, to the extent of a thorough, practical ed 
ucation, embracing a liberal range of the Natural Sciences 

When the weather is suitable for out door work, pupils 
will labor from one to two hours a day, receive insti ‘ction 
in rural affairs. Strict attention will be paid to their morals. 
They will board in the family of the Principal, and attend 
church with the same. 

Terms $25 a quarter, or $100 per annum includiag 
board, washing, tuition, lights, and firewood. 

DANIEL LEE, 
RAWSON HARMON, Jr. 

Wheatland, Aug. 25, 1846. 

Ellwanger & Barry’s new Descriptive Catalogue for 
1846 & 7 is just published, and will be sent gratis to all 
post paid applications. 

Mt. Hope Garden & Nurseries, Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846. 

Wanted.--100 bushe's Peach Stones, at the old Roch- 


ester Seed Store, nearly opposite the market. 
Oct. 1, 1846. JAMES P, FOGG. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
E. Tay or, at his Steam Factory, No. 6 Hill- 


street, is extensively engaged in manufacturing and dealing 
in all kinds of Acricutturat ImpLements. Having dur- 
ing the past year age all the Agricultural Estsblixshments 
in “Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
right of many valuable Machines and Implements, he is 


NEW SEED and IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 


and secured the | 


prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, all kinds of Agri- | 


cultural Utensils found in the eastern cities, such as 
Grant’s Patent Fan-Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn 
and Coffee Grinders, Corn and Seed Plant- 
ers, Scythe Snathes, Straw Cutters, 
Patent Churns, Pitchforks, Pat- 
ent Parallel Jaw Vices, 


together with many other valuable tools, both to Farmers 
and Mechanics. 

He is also extensively engaged in manufacturing Bate’s | 
celebrated Patent Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath, to be 
used in chambers or sleeping apartments, without the least | 
damage to carpets—the nicest article in the world! 1100 
sold in four months in New York city the past season. 


Farmers in want of tools or implements, of any kind, 
would do well to call and examine. For sale wholesale and 
retail at the Factory, No. 6, Hill street; also at the store 
No. 15 and 17, Exchange street., snd at the Genesee Seed 
Store, No, 10 Front street. TAYLOR. 

Rochester, N. Y., May, 1846. 


FARMERS, CURE YOUR HORSES! 
GEO. W. MERCHANT’S CELEBRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 


An Invaluable Remedy for Horses, Cattle and 
other domestic animals, in the cure of the following dis- 
eases 

Fresh Wounds, 
Galls of all kinds 
Sprams, Bruises, 
Cracked Heels, 
Ringbone, Windgalls, 
Poll Evil, Callus, 
Spavins, Sweeney, 
Also a valuable Embrocation for diseases of the F 


Fistula, Sitfast, 
Straims, Lameness, 
Sand Cracks, 
Foundered Feet, 
Scratches or Grease, 
Mange, 

Horn eae. 


uman 


Flesh. 


Avow Decrrrion.—It is not generally known, that no 
means have been left unemployed by that class of persons 
who attempt to counterfeit every good medicine that has 
acquired public confidence, to mislead the public mind into 
the belief that their oil is the same as the Gargling Oil. Be 
not deceived, therefore, by such knavery; and be not satis- 
fied except you find the marks of the genuine article upon 
the bottle. 

One gentleman affirms that he cured a valuable horse of a 
Windga/ll which had become callous. Another says he has 
cured a fine horse of a Sweeney which nothing else would 
effect. Another has cured himself by the use of the Oil, of 
a Rheumatism, and in his family has used it for all complaints 
requiring an external remedy. Another who had it ‘or 
hand” 
and continued pain, resulting from the setting of a dislocated 


knee joint which every application made for twenty-four 


hours had failed to perform ; he soon obtained sleep. 

It has cured Founders, and isa common remedy for Gai/s, 
Sprains, Bruises, Strains, Cramps, Weakness of the Joints 
and Limbs, Frozen Feet, Contraction of the Muscles, Scalds, 
&c.. anlif all the facts were taJd they are so remarkable 
they would probably not be believed. 


For testimonia's, synopsis of diseases, and mode of treat-! 


ment, see pamphlet which accompanies each bottie. 

[> Sold at the ROCHESTE R SEED STORE, and by 
Druggists and Store-keepers in the U. States and Canada. 
[> Also atthe GENESEE SEED S TORE, Rochester. | 





Plows for Sale.—We have on hand, and intend to 
keep constantly for sale, the celebrated Diamond and Wis-| 
consin Plows, the merits of which have been fully tested. 


Price, $7,00 for medium size. The farming community are | 


resectfully invited to give us a call. 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
Qf. No (0 Frout-st 


|} ment of their business, 
| of patronage. 


says that he relieved himself immediately of severe | 


Delano’s Diamond Plow, 


TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Susscripers respectfully announce to 
the public, that they have opened the above establishment 
| for the sale of GARDE N, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, 

| of all sorts—- Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Ma 
| chines, &e. &e. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete assort 
ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
and Gardener. No pains will be spared to procure articles 
of the best quality. No seeds will be offered but such as 

,are undoubtedly fresh and genuine—raised in the best es 
tablishments of this and foreign countries. The inrplements 
will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds, from 
the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., will be 


| furnished to order from one of the best establishments in the 


country—the well known Mount Hore Nurseries. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had 
many years practical experience in the business, in Roches 
ter; and being well known to a lar e portion of the agri 


' culturalists of Western New York, t' e undersigned hope, 


by devoting constant and careful attention to the manage 
to merit and receive a liberal share 
Farmers and Gers interested, are fequested 
STORE. 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS 


to call at the GENESEE SEED 


Rochester, Feb. 1, 1846. 


Rochester Agric ttural ‘Warehouse. 


BY THOMAS NOTT. 


Tue Subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Jas 
P. Foee, (late B. F. Smith & Co.,) in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural ImpLemen’ Business, takes this method of in- 
forming the Farmers of Monroe and adjoining counties, that 
they will find it to their advantage fo call and examine his 
Stock of Farming Implements before purchasing elee where 

In his assortment may be found the gt ty articles — 

Barrall’s Patent Corn oe price, $19. 
Cultivators, price from $5 to $8 
N. C. Dayton’ s Gang Plow, for puting in wheat, $15 
Hatch’s Seed and Plaster Sower, $2 
i 
M: was achusetts Swart C Plow with extra points, :. 
Eagle aud Eagle No. 25 (3 horse) Plow. 

: Sile “hill and Subsoil Plows, $9 to $15 

Straw Cutters, from $5 to $15. 

Sanford’s Straw Cutter, $15. 


} A complete assortment of Plow Points. 


I, Grant's Patent Fan Mill, price $27. 

A full assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLMENTS, 
TIN AND WOODEN WARE, and hundreds of othe: 
| articles too numerous to mention. For sale ¢ 

OMAS Ni 
Front st., nearly opposite the Market. 


Rochester, July, 1846. 
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WUMIERE OF J. 3. THOMAS, | MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
MACEDON, WAYNE CO., N. Y. | Rochester, N. Y. 
; - A FINE coLLection of FRUIT | . 
LEER. DG. TREES are offered for sale at this (South St. Paul st., nearly opposite the Cemetery. ) 
Bie Mer S Nursery, all of which have been| 
Fc propagated from seanixc TREKS,! ‘THe Proprietors of this Establishment offer for 


~ 


— 







and fitness for the climate of Wes- oo . 
tern New York, have been thor- | ,, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
| FLowerwe Sarvuss, Vines ano Roses, Harpy Hersace 


, = whose uiz é > 
e + ose genuineness or excellence, ; sale an unusually large and fine collection of 
- oughly proved by the personal | 


+ > « 
ous Piants, Dousnte Daurias and Butnovus Roots 


examination of the proprietor. It has been a principal ob-| : by: by 
ject to avoid the confusion resulting from a numerous list | Grare Vines, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES 
of varieties, and to present only a moderate collection of the | AND GooseBeRRiks; Asparacus Roots, 
very finest kinds. To accomplish this, many years have Ruvsare, &.; Hever Pans, 

- Green Hovse Prangs, &c. 


been occupied, and selections have been made from several | 


hundred sorts in bearing, none but the best being chosen, te ; 
after thorough examination and trial. | Varieties cultivated, and has been grown with the greatest 


The Ornamental department contains some of the very possible care to ensure accuracy. ‘The Proprietors are 
finest Shrubs and herbaceous perennial Flowering Plants, | practical and experienced Nurserymen, and wholly devoted to 
suited to open ground culture. the business ;—all the important operations are either per 

The new Catalogue of this Nursery will be sent gratis by formed by themselves or undre their immediate inspection 
mail, or other information furnished, on every post-paid| Experience has fully proved that the trees grown at this 


The collection of Fruit Trees comprises the most popular 








application. + 10-2m point, iz addition to being free from diseases, are better ad 

«dot a . enemee — |apted to cold climates than those of any othe tic the 

ROCHESTER (N. Y.) NURSERY. United States. a 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. The collection of Apples includes several thousands of 
the famous new American Apple, the ‘‘ Northern Spy.” 


Tue Subscriber offers for sale a choice collec- , . ; 
"eet ™ . » A arge assortment of Pears, of the choicest kinds, are 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and Hardy Shrubs, ated on quince stocks for Pwarrs and PyRamip 
which have been cultivated with great care, and are of suit-}and wil! bear the first or second vear cher planting mee, 
able size for transplanting this autumn. | Persons wishing | are admirably adapted for garden culture. A lot of these 
a succession of fruit, and not being familiar with the neces- , ’ hi he cd 
810) , a : /are now on hand, of extra size, for immediate bearing. 
sary varieties, by leaving the selection to the subscriber may The collec > Orn: i 
dapend upon receiving the most desirable assortment. In every 1e collection - epee l'rees is large and fine 
‘ . . : , “Vere > > > . . 
such selection, QuaLiTy, and not the size of the trees, wil] |COMPris'ng severa vundred of the splendid Piwlonia I 
be the rule adopted. — 1 he catalogue of Roses embrace s the most popu 
The large quantity of trees furnished in this vicinity, for | vo oa \ Tree B A great variety are propagated for 
the last dozen years by this establishment—the excelence of | *®"@#re or free Noses, 4 to 6 feet high, with fine heads 
the kinds furnished, when the selection has been left to the — Of Double Dahlias the assortment is unsurpassed, inclu 
roprietor—and the fact, that another establishment has of ding the finest show flowers yet introduced to this eountry 
ate adopted the sams name, is sufficient evidence of the ex- | and many that were imported last season at 5 guineas each 
cellent reputation that this establishment enjoyes, and ren- | of whieh a separate catalogue will be furnished. 
ders a lengthy or paffing advertisement entirely unnecessary | The stock of Green House Plants is very extensive, and 
> For particulars see Catalogue, which may be had by 'ncludes the most beautiful new-Pelargonium (Geranium, ) 
I € y y 


application. Orders from a distance will be careful’y ye :- Fuchsia, Camellia, Calceolaria, Verbena, Cactus, &e., &« 
ed and shipped according to 2'rec*'e cts, Bast | all finely grown, and will be sold at greatly reduced prices 


North-+t., 3mues ta >. aceseter. shee 36 Front-st. Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped 
SAMUEL MOULSON, te any part of the country agreeable to order. 
eg A A —— | A new edition of our descriptive priced catalogue wiil 
Agricultural Implements. be published this month, and sent gratis to all post paid 
lw order to accommodate the subscribers to the Farmer, | @pplications. Orders from unknown correspondents should 
from whom frequent inquiries and orders for implements be accompanied with a remittance or reference. 
are received, | have made arrangements to supply the fol- ELLWANGER & BARRY 


lowing articles 


Sepienter, 1846. 


Rochester, Sept., 1846. 


Pitts’ Thrasher and Separator, price, $150 00 | 5 ‘ 

The above, including Horse-Power, 250 00 Bas! Bags!! Bags!!! 

a ee > 4 Tue Subscriber, wishing to dispose of his 

Sanford’s Sener A Tettor ; 15 00 stock of Grain Bags, has reduced the price, and Farmers or 

Burrall’s Patent Corn-Sheller 10 00 others wishing will do well to call, see quality and buy 
Also moet kinds of Plows Cultivators &e., &c., at the — M — ony oe se pnainge aM SH WATTS. 
: : Fy vane foes ee jatts Hard-ware Store. AMES H. WATTS 
usual prices. As my only object is the accommodation of , sr oo Sept. 1 1846 one on) re 





subscribers to the Farmer who reside at a distance, (without 
fee or reward,) all orders should be post paid and accompa-| Seed Wheat.—1lv0 bushels Gen. Harmon's celebrated 
nied with the cash. The implements will be carefully se-| White Flint Wheat ; also, 50 bushels Soul's do., just re 
lected, and shipped per order. D. D. T. MOORE. | ceived, and for sale at the Genesee Seed Store, b 
Office, Rochester, September, 1846. (9-tf] RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
Acriculturat Almanac for 1847. —_— Gang Plows.—Wiard’s celebrated Gang Plow on hand 
Tar Avrricay Curnysron’s Atmanac, edited by Dr. and for sele (price $12) at the Genssee Agaeculturai Ware 
Lex, jest publiehed end for sale at thie office. Itis got up, "°US* and Seed Store, by . - ci 
in good style—prinied on new type and excelient peper, anc otf] RAPALJE & BRIGG= 
illustrated with over 30 engravings. ~- 





Straw Cutters, af all the most approved kinds, used iu 


Terms.—$15 per 1000 ; 500 for $8; $2 per 100—or three | Western N. Y. * : 
dozen for $1. All orders, (post paid.) will receive prompt whee —— em, & BRIGGS 
attention. Address D. D. T. MOORE. web No. 10, Front-st 

Fermer Office, Rochester, Sept. 1, 1846. Se SS ae se Btn 
a Ons —_—_—____—_--_-~___--— | Corn Shellers !<=A first rate article, price $10, for sale 

More Paular Merino Bucks. ‘at No. 10, Front-st. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


I have procured another lot of Paular Merino Bucks) —————————— —_— 
from the celebrated flock of S. N. Jewett, of Vermont. | Breed’s Canal Wheel-Barrow.—A large lot just re- 
For sale by R. HARMON, jr. | ceived and for sale very cheap, at the Rochester Agricultu 

Wheatland, August 26, 1846. ral Warehouse, by {19} THOMAS NOTT. 
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CHOICE FRUIT TREES! 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY, MAIN S5+., 
ONE MILE EAST OF THE COURT HOUSE, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Office No. 1 Arcade Hall. 


‘Tue Subscribers offer for sale, this Autumn 
and the coming Spring, a large quantity of FRUIT TREES, 
comprising the choicest assortment of APPLES, APRI- 
COTS, CHERRIES, NECTARINES, PEACHES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, &., Se., very thrifty and healthy; 
and werranted to be of the kinds represented. 
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TO THE FARMERS. 
We have now on hand of APPLE TREES, large enough | 
for transplanting to the Orchard, MORE THAN ALL THE OTH-| 
ER NURSERYMEN IN RocuEsterR, and can therefore offer | 
greater inducements to purchasers by giving them a selee-| 
tion from such a great number, 
Trees grown in this vicinity, are generally more healthy | 
and less infected with insects than those obtained from any | 
other quarter, besides being more hardy. | 
We do not intend to cultivate any fruits but those of 
acknowledged superiority, and every variety named in our 
Catalogue may be depended upon as being FIRST RATE, eXx- 
cept when otherwise noted. Persons unacquainted with} 
the character of the different varieties, may leave their se- | 
lection to us, and depend upon receiving the choicest kinds | 
ripening in succession. 
Trees delivered in any part of the city free of expense. | 
When packed so as to insure safe carriage to almost any | 
distance a small charge will be made to cover the expense. 





MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rocnester, Oct. | 
Tue late foreign news has created considerable activity 
in this marked---having advanced the prices of Flour, Wheat 
and Corn. Holders of Flour ask $4754 $5. Wheat an! 
other grain is selling at the quotations given below. 


Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 





Wheat,...... . 94.4 96] Pork, bbl, _... 10,00 11.99 
Oeleitses .3.c 53 54 | Pork, ewt,.-... 4,00 
Barley, -- -- -- 37 40 | Beef, ewt,.._.. 2, 3,00 








Potatoes, .... 2 25] Poultry,....... 7 
Clover Seed, 5,00 Tallow, ....... 6 7 
Timothy, ..-. 1,50 2,00 | Maple Sugar, - . 6 7 
Hay, ton,.... 6,00 7,00! Sheep Skins, fresh, 12j 
Wood, cord,.. 2,00 2,50| Green Hides, lb 34 
Salt, bbl,...- * 1,00 | Dry oe enol 6 7 
Hams, Ib, .--- 6 7 Calf Skins, -- -- 7 


[By Magnetic Telegraph.] 
New York, Oct. |. 

Friour closed at $5,624 for good brands, and they were 
selling at that figure, but no less. The entire sales for ex 
port do not exceed 3000 bbls., including 1000 Oswego las‘ 
night. These sales were all at $5,624}. About 1 bbls. 
fancy sold at $5,814 ¢ $5,874. The Eastern and home trade 
demands have not been large—a rapid advance causing buy - 
ers to take only for immediate want. Southern deseriptions 
are held at $5,624 a $5,75. 

The market for grain is well sustained in prices, but wit 
the exception of wheat, the transactions have been light 
The sales of wheat are 17000 bushels. White western at 
$1,15, and 5000 red at $1,10 all for export. Of corn the 
sales are small in consequence of the high rates demanded 
|} About 3000 white sold at 80 cts.; 1000 do. 83 @ 85, and 
| 10,000 northern yellow and! white at 80. 


Burrao, Oct. 1. 
After the receipt of the )reign news yesterday afternoon 

buyers were extre.aely dc irous to operate, but as a genera! 
thing holders were unwilliag to name a price. Sales 10,000 
bush. Sandusky wheat, to arrive, at 874; 1500 bush. Cleve- 
land afloat at 88 ets.; 100) bbls. Michigan flour, in two par- 
cels, at $4,75, and 6000 bush. corn, to arrive, at 60c. This 
morning buyers were less desirous to operate, from the fac‘ 
that the Telegraph was out of order, and no communicatior 
could be had below Rochester. Sales 5700 bush. Southpor' 
wheat, to arrive, at 87}; 2000 bush. Cleveland at 90, and 
1000 do. at 92 cts. In flour we hear of the sale of 200 bbls 
‘ Napanee’ Michigan, at $4,75 ; 685 bbls. Ohio and Indiar 
na at the same, and 500 do. two brands Michigan, at $4,78 
The market closed firm at the latter quotation. 

Pork has advanced ; good mess is held at $10 a $10.59, 
and prime at $7 a $7,50.---Com. 
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